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Shadows and Straws 


N THE BUILDING WORLD, the guild 
| development at Manchester, England, of which 

an account appeared in our last issue, takes rank 
as the most important and significant development 
that has come out of the war, so far as England is 
concerned. It is too early to make more of a predic- 
tion than that. But whatever may be the fate of 
the movement—and the latest advices still indicate 
that the plan will be at least tried out—there can 
be no mistaking the character or the extent of the 
influence which has been exerted by the mere discus- 
sion of the proposed scheme. 

That the seed of this form of industrial democracy 
has fallen upon hospitable soil cannot be denied. 
The housing crisis in England makes for a popular 
willingness to experiment along any sound line that 
appears likely to give relief. Thus, the proposal of 
workmen to organize themselves into a building 
guild and erect houses cheaper and better than can 
be done in any other manner finds a hearty welcome. 
Indeed, the qualities of speed and cheapness almost 
fall by the wayside in the face of the fact that the 
Government has failed utterly to stimulate the build- 
ing of houses, in the greatest housing crisis that ever 
befel a nation unravaged by war. 


Nor ror Prorits do these workers contend. 
They propose to develop a method of building 
which shall be based upon the principle of quality, 
and thus to rescue architecture from its present drift 
toward standardization and sterilization. They 
propose to organize the building industry so that 
workmen will be guaranteed a full week’s work and 
pay, each workman becoming, in effect, a salaried 
member of the guild. More than that, they have 
enlisted the active codperation of architects and of 
intelligent contractors, whose skilled service must 
form a part of guild development. 

“The decision of the Irlam District Council to 
place a contract for the building of a thousand houses 
with the Manchester and District Building Guild 


Committee,” says Mr. G. D. H. Cole in the West- 
minster Gazette, “‘will almost certainly be ratified by 
the Ministry of Health, with which the matter had 
already been fully discussed before the contract 
was accepted. This means that, for the first time, 
there will be a real and practical test of the proposals 
urged by National Guildsmen for some years past, 
and accepted by an ever-growing proportion of trade 
unionists in almost every industry. . . . 

“The reasons why the building industry is an 
exceptionally favorable field for the trial in practise 
of the Guild idea are, first, the widespread public 
discontent with the failure of the existing methods to 
get housing schemes properly under way; and, 
secondly, the fact that the building industry is 
worked with less capital than any other important 
industry can be. Everywhere the public is clamoring 
for houses, and, although some financiers hold that, 
owing to the economic conditions, the delay in hous- 
ing is a good thing, nobody who seriously put forward 
such a proposal could hope for a long tenure of office. 
Houses must be built, and, the existing methods 
having plainly failed to provide them, any new pro- 
posal which offers a reasonable chance of better 
success can be sure of the most careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration, however much it may offend 
against prejudices or presuppositions held by the 
majority of local councilors and government officials. 
Apart from finance, the main difficulty in the way of 
housing schemes is the difficulty of labor, and the 
strength of the Guild lies in its ability to mobilize 
labor for the task. . . . 

“This, of course, cannot be done without an 
advance from the local authority or a loan from a 
bank, but the amount required for the plant with 
which to start operations is, comparatively speaking, 
so small as to present no difficulty, whether the 
advance is provided by the local authority or from 
other sources. The cost of the job, including the 
cost of pay and overhead charges, will be borne out 
of money paid over by the local authorities in instal- 
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ments during the progress of the job; and, as the 
buildings erected will be throughout the property 
of the local authority, it will always have in its 
possession the security for the advances which it 
makes. This is, indeed, the method which land 
development agencies and building syndicates have 
always pursued in financing small builders. The 
difference here is that the arrangement is made not 
with a private builder, but with a Guild founded and 
controlled by the workers. 

“It is important to realize that the Manchester 
Guild Committee, which owes its origin to the dis- 
trict committees of the various building trade unions, 
regards itself only as the forerunner of a national 
Guild organization. As similar Guild Committees 
spring up in other centers, they will be linked up on 
a national basis, and provision is made in the 
Manchester scheme for a subsequent vesting of all 
assets in a National Building Guild, when it is 
brought into existence. Further, it should be realized 
that the Guild does not desire to produce for profit, 
but on a cost basis, with only a margin for contin- 
gencies arising in the experimental stages of its work- 
ing. Its promoters confidently anticipate that, by 
getting all sections in the building trades to work 
harmoniously together and put their best into the 
task with the assurance that they are directly serv- 
ing the community and not any private interest, 
it will be possible to increase very greatly the 
efficiency of production and thereby to cheapen its 
cost. The Building Trades Parliament has fully 
recognized the huge opportunity which more scientific 
methods of production will afford for an increase in 
both quality and quantity of output; and the Guild 
leaders believe that they, as pioneers, will be able to 
turn some at least of these possibilities into actual 
er 

“Naturally, criticism of the Guild proposal has 
centered largely round its financial aspects. Both on 
the Manchester City Council and at the Ministry of 
Health, it has been objected that the Guild is not, 
like a capitalist builder, in a position to give a 
financial guarantee. To this the Guild leaders have 
promptly retorted, in the first place, that the 
financial provisions outlined above give the public 
all the security it needs, and, secondly, that the 
Guild’s business is not with financial guarantees, 
but with labor guarantees. The private builder, they 
point out, may have capital; but, even if he is so 
equipped, it is manifest that he can give no guarantee 
that he will be able to secure a sufficient supply of 
skilled labor to carry through his contract. The trade 
unions, on the other hand, which stand behind and 
constitute the Guild, may not have money, but the 
do possess a practically complete monopoly of build- 
ing labor, and are therefore alone in a position to 
guarantee the supply of labor. This argument appeals 
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with exceptional force in Manchester, where almost 
the whole housing scheme has hitherto been held 
up by the failure to attract the necessary number of 
workers, particularly bricklayers, to the job. 

“The building operatives believe that, if the avail- 
able labor is properly distributed so that the most 
urgent classes of work receive preferential treatment, 
there is no absolute shortage of workers in any section 
of the building industry. It is only a question of 
providing the conditions which will ensure that house- 
building gets its fair share of the labor that is or 
can be made available.” 


One Wonpers, in case such a proceeding were 
suggested in this country as a solution of the housing 
problem, for which no solution is now in sight, what 
would be the reception accorded it. Unfortunately, 
we are not yet so fully alive to the possibilities of 
industrial democracy as are all classes of English- 
men, even though in that land it still encounters the 
stoutest resistance. But the principle of collective 
bargaining is there too well established to be debated, 
and the guild scheme for Manchester thereby escapes 
being immersed in that particular fog of obscurity. 
Again, the guild scheme is also understood in its 
relation to certain fundamental economic principles. 
English workmen now know that it is useless for 
them to ask for higher wages for building houses, 
when the higher wages are bound soon to be taken 
up in the shape of higher rents and higher cost of 
everything they eat, wear, or use. Therefore the 
guild principle means an attempt to secure decent 
wages and working conditions without increasing 
the cost of building. It is a plan based upon such 
elementary commonsense that any child ought to 
be able to understand it. 


But Tuere Is Far More to the guild movement 
than a pecuniary betterment to the workers, and it 
is significant that the other aspects of the movement, 
their importance and their portent, are not lost to 
sight, even in the newspaper press. The whole 
question is there discussed with an open-mindedness 
which quickens one’s faith in the fundamental, if 
sometimes latent, sense of fair play and justice for 
which the plain English people are celebrated. Per- 
haps a good sample of this attitude of the liberal 
English press is the following editorial from the 
London Daily News: 


“Whatever comes of it, the Manchester Building 
Guild scheme is a most extraordinarily interesting 
experiment. The essence of the scheme, as explained 
by Mr. Hobson, is that houses are to be built at net 
cost (that is to say, cost of labor and materials) plus 
10 per cent. This 10 per cent would not be profit, 
but would be utilized to meet overhead charges— 
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such as management expenses, etc.—to purchase 
plant (which would be vested in trustees) and to 
meet the obligations which the Guild would under- 
take towards labor. The Guild is already sufficiently 
confident to declare that so soon as its organization 
can be extended from a Manchester to a North- 
western Guild it will be prepared to undertake the 
building of 100,000 houses. That is a fair enough 
retort in itself to the Prime Minister’s accusation 
against Labor of delaying the necessary house- 
building. But the most remarkable and the most 
hopeful feature of this scheme is the spirit behind 
it. The revolt of the workman against bad work- 
manship and jerry building is by no means 
confined to Manchester; but it is enshrined in this 
Manchester scheme. If it prove effective in opera- 
tion, a thing will have been done greater than the 
building of any number of houses, desperate as the 
house-famine is. We shall be fairly in sight of a 
revival of the spirit of craftsmanship which was the 
pride and glory of the Middle Ages. It will not be 
confined to any one trade; it will be an industrial 
revolution as tremendous in its results as that which 
changed the face of England last century, and free 
from its very nature from the abominations which 
disgraced its predecessor.” 

How small a difference there seems between the 
English Building Guild proposal and the actual 
guild of the Buffalo architects, described in this 
issue. 


URISDICTIONAL DISPUTES have been a great 

source of delay and loss in building. The news of 
the first awards of the National Board of Jurisdic- 
tional Awards, published in the Structural Service 
Department of this issue, will be welcome to all 
members of the building industry. A formal circular 
will be issued to all members of the Institute, ex- 
plaining to them that as the last Convention in- 
structed the Board of Directors to bind the Institute 
in an agreement with the National Board of Juris- 
dictional awards, they are solemnly bound to observe 
the awards made by the National Board under 
penalty of suspension from the Institute. Naturally, 
the other parties to the agreement, Engineering 
Council, Building Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the Associated General 
Contractors of America are similarly bound. 

All architects who are not members of the Insti- 
tute are morally bound to subscribe to and observe 
these awards. They are based upon a mutual recog- 
nition, by representative organizations of the build- 
ing industry, of the necessity of sparing building 
construction from the delays and losses incident to 
disputes over trade or craft jurisdictions. They are 
momentous evidence of the fundamental work being 
done by the American Institute of Architects—a 
work which is wholly devoid of the lure of the 
esthetic, which has entailed months of patient nego- 
tiation, but which every architect will recognize 
as vital. 


The Crisis in Architecture 
By ARTHUR J. PENTY 
Il. THE FAILURE OF THE ENGLISH VERNACULAR REVIVAL 


the defeat of the revival of vernacular ar- 

chitecture in England was the lack of an 
adequate esthetic philosophy. It would be untrue 
to say that the vernacular revival which led the way 
to the general revival had no philosophy, for the 
pioneers of the movement were a group of young 
architects who were saturated with the traditions 
of Gothic and vernacular architecture, and had, as 
pupils, imbibed such philosophy as had developed 
out of the Gothic and Queen Anne revivals, adding 
to it a philosophy of their own, which in one sense 
carried these revivals to their logical conclusion. 
Yet finally it was in a method of work rather than in 
an esthetic philosophy that they put their trust. 
They were familiar with the architect who was Jack 
of all trades and master of none. It was primarily 
from this point of view that the practice of archi- 
tecture was criticized. The architect, they main- 


Ne the least among the causes that led to 


tained, designed in so many materials and attempted 
to fill so many functions that he was competent in 
nothing. His position was an impossible one, and 
he muddled along as best he could. Hence they con- 
cluded that there could be no hope for architecture so 
long as the architect remained an office-man. Archi- 
tecture was essentially a codperative art, and only 
when the architect abandoned office-work and re- 
sumed once more his position as Master of the 
Works, directing the work of individual craftsmen 
who, possessed of traditions of handicraft, were able 
to supply details of their own work, could any wide- 
spread revival of architecture be possible. In order to 
effect this change the crafts must be revived and archi- 
tects had to take the lead. They must take off their 
coats and work at the bench and the forge, in order 
by experiment to effect a revival of the traditions 
of handicraft,—the necessary preliminary of any re- 
vival of architecture. 
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The Basis of the Revival 


This new gospel was first announced authorita- 
tively to the profession in a volume of essays, edited 
by Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A., under the provocative title “Architecture: 
A Profession or an Art,” and published in 1892. Its 
publication was the sequel to a protest entered by 
a number of architects, in the Times, and sent to 
the President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, against a Bill promoted by the Society of 
Architects to make Architecture a close profession; 
for though the R.I.B.A. were officially opposing the 
Bill, it was at the time an open secret that it was 
with the idea of substituting a bill of their own. After 
defeating the Registration Bill, some of the archi- 
tects produced this volume to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp. They sought not only to defeat reg- 
istration, which the essayists held would be fatal to 
the interests of architecture as an art, but attacked 
the R.I.B.A. examination system, affirming that the 
revival of English vernacular architecture must form 
the basis of any architectural revival, and proposed 
a return to the Medieval conditions of building. 
This volume of essays became the architectural faith 
of the nineties. All the architects who were the 
means of effecting the revival in those fruitful years 
subscribed without reserve to its tenets. 


The Architect as Craftsman 


Now, so far as I can see, the substance of this 
teaching is finally true. The fact that it was the 
means of laying the foundation of the revival of 
architecture, and that the subsequent abandonment 
of this faith has been followed by a decline, puts it, 
for me, beyond dispute. But while, on the one hand 
I feel there is no denying the ultimate truth of this 
teaching, on the other, there is equally no denying 
that it is an ideal so remote from the circumstances 
of modern practice that it is capable of being acted 
upon only in the most exceptional circumstances. 
Prudence therefore suggests the wisdom of accepting 
such teaching as an architectural philosophy, and 
reducing it to practice only to the extent that cir- 
cumstances permit. As a matter of fact, this was 
the spirit in which it was generally accepted, for the 
number of architects who abandoned office practice 
to take up craftsmanship was very limited, and, 
with the exception of three or four who did actually 
build a few cottages and returned to office practice 
after gaining their experience, those who remained 
craftsman either took up non-architectural crafts or 
took to the decorative crafts and codperated with 
architects in the design and execution of the decora- 
tive parts of their buildings. Still, it was ultimately 
to the experiments of these craftsmen that the re- 
vival was due. They did not succeed in persuading 
the profession to abandon office practice, but they 


did succeed in endowing it with a standard of taste 
which reacted to enable the office architects to pro- 
duce work of real architectural merit, and which was 
acting as a leaven until the Renaissance revival 
undermined all that was vital in the movement. 


Practice and Principle 


It is one thing to lend approval to a principle; 
it is another to reduce it to practice, when it means 
embarking on an enterprise which runs counter to 
the economic evolution of the age, of which the nat- 
ural tendency is not to heal the breach which sep- 
arates the artist and the craftsman but to separate 
them still further. Hence it was not long before the 
impossibility of giving a literal interpretation to the 
new teaching came to be widely recognized, and 
reform was sought along the lines prescribed by the 
conditions of architectural practice. Mr. (now Prof.) 
W. R. Lethaby, to whom the arts and crafts move- 
ment, of which the architectural movement formed 
a part, was ultimately due, now became the oracle 
of the movement. He was an architect of exquisite 
taste, and his advice had been sought and freely 
given to all the young men of the movement, and 
the success which had followed his advice was so 
fruitful that he came to exercise an influence with 
which none could compete. If the movement had 
a canon of taste it was his taste, which was accepted 
by all of the best craftsmen. He became Technical 
Education Advisor to the London County Council 
and then began to lecture on architecture and crafts- 
manship. In the new gospel that he preached he denied 
any distinction between architecture and building and 
advised architects to throw overboard their pilasters, 
egg and dart mouldings, and all the other parapher- 
nalia in which architecture had become encrusted, 
and to search in the lines of construction for a new 
inspiration of beauty. This advice, which was in 
effect a plea for a return to fundamentals, was at the 
time it was uttered most excellent advice. The idea 
of architecture had become too closely identified 
with the paraphernalia of the styles, the basis of 
such forms in structure had been lost sight of, while 
the value of plain surfaces, an appreciation of which 
is the most fundamental thing in architectural taste, 
was almost non-existent. This new teaching, by tear- 
ing away all the secondary things in architecture, gave 
emphasis to what was really fundamental, and the real 
revival may be said to date from the recovery by the 
profession of the sense of space which followed this 
teaching. For, as the majority of the profession 
thought of architecture and building as different 
things, it was distinctly healthy for them to be told 
that one was merely a higher form of the other, and 
that the taste and ability required to build a beau- 
tiful barn or cow-shed was the same in kind, if not 
in degree, as that required to build the mighty cathe- 
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dral. This advice, I say, was healthy, and, as one 
who acted upon it for a space of three or four years, 
I can say that it did me a world of good. It gave 
me a grip of the structural basis of design that has 
served me well ever since, and though for a time it 
led me into strange bypaths, I gradually found my 
way back to the traditional forms of architecture. 
But, when I returned to them, they were no longer 
the dead impedimenta that had obstructed my path, 
but real, living forms of expression that I could use. 
My experience leads me to believe that all young 
architects should begin this way. They should be 
taught to confine their attention in the first place 
to the mere bones of architecture, and to find their 
way to the use of traditional forms only very grad- 
ually, adding one moulding or feature at a time, until 
architecture becomes organic in their minds. 


Building Futurists 


It was the misfortune of the movement that in- 
stead of these architectural gymnastics remaining 
on paper they found their way into execution, and 
a kind of barebone style came into existence that was 
crude to the last degree. The architects who followed 
this style had become futurists in building. They no 
longer sought the rejuvenation of old traditions, but 
thought it possible to build up an entirely new style, 
different from anything that had ever existed in the 
past. But of course it could not be done. Their 
anxiety to avoid any semblance of the traditional 
forms drove them into the cultivation of little man- 
nerisms, and they went from extravagance to ex- 
travagance. This style, which nowadays we know by 
the name of New Art, proceeded to its greatest ex- 
cesses on the continent, especially in Germany and 
France, where all restraint disappeared. These ex- 
travagances immediately led to a reaction in which 
what was good in the movement was thrown aside 
along with what was bad. 


The Economic Shadow 


An unsigned pamphlet published about this time 
(1905) by the Junior Art Workers’ Guild voiced the 
opinion of the rising generation of architects and 
craftsmen as to the situation that was developing. 
While on the one hand it deprecates the extrava- 
gances of New Art and advises a return to the tra- 
ditional forms of design, on the other it directs atten- 
tion to the economic problem that confronts the 
rising generation, After asking what is to be done 
to rescue the movement from its perilous situation, 
it goes on to say that it is the Sphinx riddle that art 
must answer, or, failing to, will cease to exist. The 
emphasis given to this aspect of the problem makes 
it obvious that the rising generation perceived 
clearly that economic considerations were likely to 
be the determining factor in the crisis; and subse- 
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quent experience has proved they were not mistaken. 
It is impossible to understand the reaction that took 
place against the craft ideal of architecture apart 
from an appreciation of the economic changes that 
came over England in the opening years of the 
present century; for there is no reason to suppose 
that the craft and vernacular movement would not 
have survived the reaction against New Art, which 
was deplored as much inside as outside the arts and 
crafts movement, had it not so happened that these 
excesses coincided with the growth of economic 
difficulties. During the nineties, when the arts and 
crafts movement boomed, trade boomed in England. 
Architects and craftsmen alike did very well. But 
during these years limited liability companies spread 
their net over industry, and this everywhere affected 
the position of the rising generation. These com- 
panies intensified the pressure of competition, under- 
mined the position of the middle class, and placed 
enormous power in the hands of large organizations; 
and so it was that the economic base upon which 
the movement rested largely disappeared. Such 
architects and craftsmen as were already well estab- 
lished, and who possessed a clientele who were 
profiting by these changes, remained, though in most 
cases their circumstances were difficult; but for the 
rising generation the prospects of establishing them- 
selves were practically nil unless they had excep- 
tional luck or were exceptionally well connected. 
For experience proves that limited companies will 
have nothing to do either with new men or new 
ideas. They are dominated entirely by lawyers who 
are a most deadly influence, not only because of 
their insistence upon precedent, but because, as a 
class, they are temperamentally antagonistic to men 
with creative gifts. What they love is officialism 
and routine, and this is an influence against which the 
artist fights in vain. 


The Smear of Bureauracy 


Since the nineties, this official routine element has 
been triumphant everywhere in England, and it was 
because architects became for the most part depen- 
dent upon influences of this order that the normal 
development of the vernacular revival was frustrated 
and the Renaissance reaction came upon us like a 
flood, carrying all before it. The young architect 
now ceased to look forward to becoming a private 
practitioner; his hope in life was centered upon get- 
ting into some official position, and this reacted to 
undermine him as a fighter. He had little option but 
to do what was asked of him, and the Renaissance 
everywhere found favor in official quarters. A sec- 
ondary reason was the spread about this time of 
architectural schools in London and the provinces 
which rapidly degenerated into factories for turning 
out architects to a standardized pattern, who knew 
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everything about Greek temples but little or nothing 
about how houses were built, for, according to this 
new dispensation, architecture and building were 
separate things again, and it appears to be beneath 
the dignity of these institutions to teach students 
anything about the work they will be required to do 
unless they happen to find their way to the top of 
the profession. The reason why architectural schools 
invariably tend in this direction is easy to under- 
stand. It is easier to reach architecture with a big 
A than building with a big B, because whereas Greek 
and Roman architecture has been reduced to a 
system of external rules and proportions, no such 
rules are available if Medieval and vernacular 
architecture are taught. In this connection it is well 
to remember that not the least among the causes that 
led to reaction was the demand for a teaching that 
was definite. It was felt, and I believe rightly felt, 
that no widespread revival of architecture was 
possible on a basis of personal inspiration. There 
was a demand for some authoritative standard, some 
canon of taste whereby the efforts of individuals 
might be measured. It was because the Renaissance 
pedants supplied this need that their rules and for- 
mulas were adopted without thought as to the con- 
sequences. The advocates of the Renaissance, while 
realizing the fact that these self-same rules had 
strangled architecture in the eighteenth century, per- 
suaded themselves that such pedantry could not 
return now that their eyes were open. But expe- 
rience has proved otherwise, for pedants apparently 
cannot learn by experience. They strangled the ver- 
nacular revival with as little thought as their pred- 
ecessors of the eighteenth century strangled the ver- 
nacular architectural tradition. 


Renaissance as an Expedient 


When the Renaissance began to find favor in Eng- 
land, the argument that was then used to promote 
it was not that it was a higher form of architecture 
than the Medieval, but that it was more adapted to 
the conditions of modern practice, inasmuch as 
while Gothic was essentially the architecture of 
craftsmen, Renaissance was essentially the architec- 
ture of the architect, and as we had no option but to 
practise as architects whether we sympathized with 
the craft ideal of architecture or not, better results 
would be obtained by frankly accepting the situation 
and making the Renaissance the basis of our prac- 
tice; and it was the custom to support this conten- 
tion by pointing to the greater success that had fol- 
lowed the revival of the Renaissance in America, in 
the sense that American architects had been more 
successful in influencing city work. We were not 
told that American architects had been inspired by 
the English revival, but only that they had been 
trained at the Beaux-Arts. And so it came about 


that the adoption of English ideas by American 
architects was followed in England by a demand for 
the Beaux-Arts training, the methods of which be- 
came established in the schools. Armed with this 
weapon the advocates of the Renaissance—who were 
unaware that American architects had turned away 
from the Beaux-Arts—did all they could to depre- 
ciate the Gothic and vernacular revivals to which 
our revived architectural sense really was due. Thus 
we see that the very success of the policy of the 
English vernacular revivalists, in the popular ignor- 
ance of the exact facts, reacted to undermine it. For 
the tragedy of the English revival was that its pio- 
neers were unsuccessful practitioners, meeting with 
the fate common to pioneers all the world over. The 
rest of the profession, viewing their fate, attributed 
their failure to the fact that they had espoused the 
wrong style, instead, as was actually the case, to the 
fact that they were pioneers. And so reaction came. 
Opinion rushed from one extreme to the other. The 
craft ideals of the vernacular revivalists were re- 
placed by those of the academic Renaissance, and 
our worst fears were fulfilled. The revival of the 
Renaissance was soon followed by the revival of its 
pedantry, and leadership in architecture passed out 
of the hands of creative artists into those of pedants 
who dug themselves in in the schools. The conse- 
quence has been that, apart from the work of a few 
well-known architects who had too much sense to 
succumb to this deadly influence, English architec- 
ture in the mass has degenerated into a lifeless for- 
mula that arouses no enthusiasm except among 
pedants who corrupt the mind of the rising genera- 
tion with the imbecilities of the eighteenth century. 
These pedants, after strangling the Roman Renais- 
sance in a few years, proclaimed the ideal of the 
Neo-Grec. 


The Old Book and the New World 


I do not know whether the academic pedantic 
tendency is inherent in the Renaissance, but there 
is no doubt whatsoever that pedantry in the past 
became inevitable when architecture became sepa- 
rated from its base in the vernacular, while we may 
be equally sure that it was because the Renaissance 
revivalists turned their backs upon the vernacular 
movement that they developed the same tendency. 
This evil might have been averted had there been in 
existence some book formulating the inward laws 
governing vernacular architecture. It is a thousand 
pities that Mr. T. S. Jackson’s “Reason in Architec- 
ture,” which was published about this time, did not 
deal with domestic and civil instead of with eccle- 
siastical architecture, for it was precisely the kind 
of book that was wanted to keep the Renaissance 
movement within the bounds of sanity. But, un- 
fortunately, those who stood for the vernacular re- 
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vival appear to have entirely misunderstood the 
situation, and no sure leadership was forthcoming. 
One of the reasons for this may have been the changed 
nature of the architectural demand. In the days of 
the Gothic revival there was an enormous demand 
for churches, and it was upon this demand that the 
movement was built. But nowadays this demand 
had become quite negligible. The demand was for 
municipal and city buildings, and it was because on 
this side of architecture little literature but that of 
the Renaissance was available that the average 
architect thought any other form of architecture but 
academic Renaissance was inapplicable. 


The Retreat to Efficiency 


To make matters worse, Professor Lethaby, upon 
whom the vernacular revivalists had become 
accustomed to rely for leadership, failed them entirely 
in this crisis. Instead of seeking to adjust the move- 
ment to the changed circumstances, he entirely ig- 
nored the economic change that had precipitated 
the crisis and came out as a strenuous advocate of 
the use of ferro-concrete, for which he prophesied a 
glorious architectural future. He idealized concrete 
as a building material, urging architects to give it 
their attention. ‘‘Modern armored concrete,” he 
says, “is only a higher power of the Roman system of 
construction. If we could sweep away our fear that 
it is an inartistic material, and boldly build a rail- 
way station, a museum or a cathedral wide and 
simple, amply lighted, and call in our painters to 
finish the walls, we might be interested in building 
again almost at once. This building interest must be 
aroused. We have to aim at a standard of ordinary 
good quality; damp, cracked, and leaky architecture 
must give way to houses as efficient as a bicycle.” 
Such was the new ideal, and it was an ideal that was 
utterly impracticable, for no one who builds entirely 
in concrete does so except for the purpose of cheap- 
ness, and such people are not interested in frescoes. 
From that moment the vernacular revival was a 
lost cause. The younger generation had become too 
demoralized by their economic struggles, or had 
become too dependent to put up a fight. They felt 
they were betrayed, for they felt this new gospel 
would not only entirely undermine all that they had 
fought for but discredit them personally. It was to 
hand them over body and soul into the hands of the 
enemy. Those who continued the struggle fought no 
longer in architecture. A rear-guard action was 
fought out in the columns of the New Age. The rise 
of the National guild movement is closely connected 
with these activities. 

Now what was the reason of this apparent change 
of front on the part of Professor Lethaby, for he was 
certainly unconscious of any inconsistency? It was, 
I am persuaded, because he was intensely anxious 


ARCHITECTURE 


to get back to reality without apparently troubling 
to ask himself the question what reality really was. 
“Our great difficulty,” he says, “is lack of spontan- 
eous agreement,” and then he goes on to say, “The 
only agreement that seems possible is agreement on 
a scientific basis, on an endeavor after perfect struc- 
tural efficiency. If we could agree on this we need 
not trouble about beauty, for that would take care 
of itself. . Experiment must be brought back 
once again to the center of architecture, and archi- 
tects must be trained as engineers are trained.” The 
question that will occur to us is—if beauty will come 
naturally if it is left to take care of itself, how is it 
that engineers, who never think about it, do not in- 
variably produce beautiful work. There can be but 
one answer—that beauty results when the esthetic 
sense is alive but not when it is dead. If it is suf- 
ficiently alive we do not think about it, for it becomes 
instinctive. But if it is not alive the only way to 
awaken it is to keep thinking about it, and so we 
are back at the old problem again: How to revive 
the architectural sense; how to make it sufficiently 
alive that it may be instinctive again. And this, I 
conclude, will be possible only when it is intellec- 
tually as well as emotionally comprehended. Pro- 
fessor Lethaby, therefore, in asking us to turn our 
backs on esthetics and to put our trust in engineering, 
evades the whole problem. Moreover, if he can 
promise a future to ferro-concrete as a basis of archi- 
tecture, he must answer the question why the Romans 
cased their concrete construction in brick and stone, 
and how it was that when architecture sprang into 
life again after the Roman decline under the auspices 
of the Byzantine School of building, the esthetic 
possibilities of concrete were not exploited. Why did 
the Byzantine builders reserve concrete for the un- 
seen parts and use the ordinary building materials 
for architectural embellishment. There can be but 
one answer. The Byzantine builders based their 
architectural treatment upon such organic materials 
as brick, stone, marble, and mosaic because they felt, 
as we do, the utter impossibility of getting a new 
style of architecture out of concrete monolithic con- 
struction, and they did not hesitate in the matter 
because they were in a position to exercise freedom 
of choice. Neither should we hesitate if we had the 
same freedom. We only entertain the idea of using 
concrete because we are losing our independence— 
that is for economic and not for architectural 
reasons. It appears to me that architecture is essen- 
tially the art of building with blocks, and its develop- 
ment depends upon a recognition of the limitations 
that particular materials impose. Remove the limi- 
tation due to the particular nature and actual 
dimensions in which such materials are obtainable, 
and the esthetic basis of architecture disappears, 
because, when materials are used that require cast- 
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ing, the form does not grow up from within, as it 
were, by obedience to the necessities of construc- 
tion, but must be superimposed upon it from with- 
out. The result is that architectural form in such a 
material as concrete becomes a mere abstraction, and 
is as incapable of arousing the building interest to 
which Professor Lethaby looks forward, as abstract 
logic is of arousing the emotions. 

I said that when cast materials are used the form 
does not grow up from within but must be superim- 
posed from without. This fact controverts Professor 
Lethaby’s contention that a new architecture will 
appear when architects become as skilled in mathe- 
matics as engineers. In this connection he is again 
unfortunate in the evidence he brings in support of 
his theory. He asks us to admire the engineering 
works of France, Germany, and Switzerland, point- 
ing to them as evidence of the fine results obtainable 
by working upon such lines. As a matter of fact they 
prove nothing of the kind, for they are works of col- 
laboration between architects and engineers. What 
happens there is something of this kind. The archi- 
tect makes a design and the engineer comes along 
and adjusts the design to his calculations. Thus it 
appears that the form does not emanate from the 
calculations, but, if anything, the reverse. Further, 
only the main parts of the construction do any 
actual work. The various kinds of lattice fillings with 
which continental engineering is embellished are not 
at all necessitated by structural needs, but are 
decoration pure and simple masquerading as con- 
struction. In fact, when we get at the bottom of 
it, we find the work is done by a class of men and by 
methods which Professor Lethaby condemns. 

So far the arguments I have used against the 
assumption that architecture is bound up with the 
future of engineering have been more or less tech- 
nical. There are, however, spiritual differences be- 
tween architecture and engineering that are not 
to be ignored. Their aims are different. We may 
distinguish between them by saying that whereas 
engineering aims at securing its results with the ut- 
most economy of means, architecture has no such 
aim. Economy in architecture is invariably a neces- 
sity; it is never an aim, for architecture only becomes 
really impressive when it exhibits an excess of 
strength, when it is massive, prodigal, and lavish in 
the use of materials. Reinforced concrete walls four 
inches thick can never be as impressive as stone or 
brick walls four feet thick. There is no getting behind 
the fact that beyond a certain point, the more scien- 
tific construction becomes the less it has to say for 
itself in the terms of architecture. 


Architecture and Construction 


Considerations of this kind lead me to the con- 
clusion that architecture and good construction are 


not finally the same thing, for though good con- 
struction coincides with architecture at many points, 
they yet follow different laws. It is because of this 
that good construction is an insufficient guide to 
architectural esthetics. In one sense it can be said 
that architecture is the end, construction the means. 
Construction can never be an end in itself. If you 
construct, you must construct for some purpose, and, 
so far as I can see, there are finally only two purposes 
for which it is possible to construct: The first is for 
a utilitarian end; the second for an esthetic end. 
These are the two poles between which construction 
moves; the utilitarian end tends toward engineering, 
the esthetic toward architecture. The grandeur and 
proportions of a Gothic cathedral are not determined 
by utilitarian but by esthetic considerations, since 
only an esthetic motive could have brought them 
into existence. When, as today, this motive is miss- 
ing, the cathedral shrinks into a tin tabernacle. If 
therefore we disparage esthetics and exalt utility, we 
do not encourage architecture but engineering; not 
art but mathematics. We exalt construction, which 
should be the servant of architecture, into the master; 
we exalt secondary over primary considerations, and 
that brings about confusion, for whereas secondary 
aims find their place in subordination to primary 
ones, primary aims come to be entirely neglected 
when secondary ones are stressed. ‘Constructive 
science is a useful slave, perhaps a natural ally, but 
certainly a blind master.” 

We are, perhaps, now in a position to put our 
finger on the weakness of the vernacular movement 
in architecture—a weakness that was present from 
the very beginning but which only became exposed 
when economic difficulties overcame it. The move- 
ment subsisted on a number of architectural habits 
acquired in pre-craft days, on scraps of tradition, on 
caprices and prejudices and a philosophy that 
crumbled to pieces when the testing-time came. But 
there was a deeper reason for the failure. The move- 
ment challenged the industrial system, while it was 
only half conscious of the fact, and, as it was in- 
sufficiently equipped for so gigantic a struggle, it 
became a house divided against itself when it got at 
close quarters with the enemy. It challenged the 
system, moreover, single-handed, for there was at 
the time no popular movement to support it as was 
the case with the Gothic revivalists who found a 
public in the Anglo-Catholic movement. But though 
the vernacular revivalists were defeated, their in- 
stincts were true, as is proved by the fact that the 
industrial system which they challenged from with- 
out now shows every sign of collapsing from within. 
And because the instincts of the movement were 
sound, there is no reason to believe its defeat is final, 
but that it will be born again with a more adequate 
philosophy under more favorable auspices. 
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The American Academy in Rome 
PROFESSOR MUNOZ’S LECTURES 


N December 8, 15, and 22 last, Prof. Antonio 

Munoz, of the University of Rome, and the 

Government Superintendent of the Monu- 
ments of the Province of Rome, gave three con- 
ferences for members of the American Academy in 
Rome, on the churches of Santa Sabina, I Quattro 
Coronati, and Santi Nereo ed Achilleo. Although 
in recent years Professor Mufioz has devoted much 
time to the study of the baroque style, he is, perhaps, 
better known as a profound student of the early 
Christian and Byzantine periods, and especially of 
the monuments of Rome from the earliest Christian 
time to the dawn of the Renaissance. In the latter 
capacity he was entrusted by the Government with 
the restoration of three of the most interesting of 
the early Roman basilicas. His restorations were 
masterly, renewing as far as possible the ancient 
aspect and character of the buildings, yet maintain- 
ing a scrupulous respect for any important details 
of later periods which happened to be incorporated 
with the ancient buildings. Equally masterly were 
the published accounts of the excavations and 
restorations, and the students of the American 
Academy were peculiarly fortunate in being able to 
review on the spot the exhaustive researches of one 
of the most eminent scholars of medieval art. 


Santa Sabina 


The first conference was on Santa Sabina. This 
basilica, as an existing mosaic records, was founded 
in the time of Pope Celestine I (422-32). A passage 
in the Liber Pontificalis proves that it was finished 
by Sixtus III (432-40). Leo III (795-816) restored 
and enriched the church, and subsequently the build- 
ing was embellished by a number of popes. In 1222 
the basilica was made over to the Dominican order 
by Honorius III. A new period of work was in- 
augurated by Sixtus V (1585-90). An exact descrip- 
tion of this work and the condition of the basilica 
appears in the Libro di tutta la spesa fatta da N. §. 
Papa Sisto V a Santa Sabina, an account compiled 
by Sixtus’ architect, Domenico Fontana, to excul- 
pate himself from the charge of peculation during 
his custody of the restoration. It was this account, 
giving the most exact dimensions of every detail, 
which enabled Professor Mufioz to make his restora- 
tions with such scientific accuracy. 

For the many interesting discoveries made by 
Professor Mufioz one must refer the reader to his 
book on the church, but some deserve special men- 
tion even in so brief an account as this. For example, 


the tracery in early Christian windows had long been 
a puzzle to archeologists. Before the restoration 
there appeared only three windows, filled with glass, 
on either side of the nave of Santa Sabina, but 
Professor Munoz discovered traces of others beneath 
the plaster walls of the clerestory. Removing the 
plaster he found the windows, many of them retain- 
ing large fragments of the ancient tracery and fill- 
ing, composed of selenite. This material may be used 
in opaque form for tracery, and in thin, transparent 
sheets in lieu of glass. At only a fraction of the 
cost necessary for glazing, Professor Munoz restored 
all the windows with selenite, and the church is now 
flooded with the particularly beautiful light which 
filters through that material. Another interesting 
detail was the evidence of a flat ceiling, hiding the 
timber trussing of the roof. Supports for a ceiling 
at the ends of the church, openings obviously de- 
signed to enable persons to enter between the ceiling 
and the gable roof, and the absence of any decora- 
tion in the triangle between the ceiling and the gable 
roof against the triumphal arch, a space which would 
have been hidden from the floor by the ceiling, prove 
the falsity of the statement, so often made, that the 
flat ceiling is a late feature in the Christian basilica. 
Fragments of the schola cantorum were found in 
sufficient numbers to enable Professor Munoz to 
piece them together and supply the gaps with modern 
slabs carved to supplement the old designs. Other 
details, like the altar and the iconostasis, were 
restored with absolute fidelity by means of Fontana’s 
descriptions. In short, Santa Sabina today will give 
the student a more perfect idea than any other 
building of the appearance of an early Christian 
basilica. 
I Santi Quattro Coronati 


The second conference was on the Santi Quattro 
Coronati. This basilica could not be restored with 
anything like the completeness of Santa Sabina. 
A church existed on the site in the fourth or fifth 
century, but no trace of it remains. It was restored 
by Honorius I in the seventh century, by Adrian I 
in the eighth, and practically reconstructed in the 
ninth by Leo IV, who had been a priest in the church. 
It remained in this state until the eleventh century, 
when it was almost wholly destroyed in the sack of 
Rome by Robert Guiscard. Pascal II began in 
1116 to excavate on the site, and, finding two sarco- 
phagi with relics, he commenced the reconstruction 
of the church on a smaller scale (minoribus spaziis). 
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This statement gave Professor Mufioz his clue in the 
study of the building. Since the present apse, em- 
bracing both nave and aisles, is out of proportion 
to the rest of the church, it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the original church had a nave as wide 
as the present nave and aisles. Excavations in the 
present wall proved this by laying bare the columns, 
still iv situ, which once separated the ancient nave 
from the aisles. The present church has two atria, 
and Professor Mufioz suspected that the ancient nave 
was extended to cover what is now the second atrium. 
Sockets in the exterior walls, not only of the church 
but of the present atrium, designed to take the 
timbers of the lean-to aisle roof, proved this to be 
a fact. The present interesting gallery over the side 
aisles thus belongs to the period of Pascal II. 
Excavation also revealed that the present floor is 
higher than that in Leo’s time, and the irregular 
rise toward the sanctuary is explained by earlier 
steps which have disappeared. As in Santa Sabina 
there was a flat ceiling, as early as the ninth century, 
hiding the timber roof. 
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INTERIOR OF THE BasILICA AFTER RESTORATION 


The cloisters are much later, dating probably from 
about 1220. Professor Mufioz identified them as by 
the designer of the interesting cloister of Sassovivo, 
near Foligno, and a document later discovered 
proved his deduction correct. Excavations in the 
cloister uncovered the aisle wall of the ancient church, 
and the exterior walls of the present building revealed 
many marks which established the dimensions and 
system of fenestration of the old basilica. Although 
it was not physically possible to restore the Santi 
Quattro Coronati as Santa Sabina was restored, 
thanks to Professor Mufioz one can make a faithful 
visual image of the ancient church, and an archi- 
tect might make an almost exact reproduction. 


Santi Nereo ed Achilleo 


The work at Santi Nereo ed Achilleo is not yet 
complete. A document proves that a church existed 
on the site as early as 336, but it was restored and 
perhaps completely reconstructed by Leo III at the 
end of the eighth century. In the fifteenth century 
it underwent another restoration, during the ponti- 
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ficate of Sixtus IV, which accounts for a number of 
beautiful early Renaissance details, and_ finally, 
in 1596, it was once more thoroughly restored by 
Cardinal Baronius. Reconstructions have destroyed 
many of the decorations of the ancient basilica, but, 
as at I Quattro Coronati, Professor Mufioz has 
unearthed enough data to give an accurate knowledge 
of its appearance. Bits of wall on the exterior prove 
that the fourth century church was longer than the 
present one. The apsidal mosaic is replaced by a 
baroque painting of the “Triumph of the Cross” 
which may follow the general arrangement of the 
lost mosaic, but over the triumphal arch there still 
remains the mosaic of the eighth century, represent- 
ing the “Transfiguration” with the “Annunciation” 
and the “Madonna Enthroned.” Technical points, 
like the elongated proportion of the figures, such as 
one finds in the Codex Siriacus of the Laurentian 
Library, the blue sky backgroundJinstead of gold, 
and the general lack of classical feeling, prove that 
this mosaic was executed by oriental artists. Many 


of the details of the building were obviously gathered 
from other monuments, some medieval, and some 
classical. Thus the fragments of the “Iconostasis,” 
a work of the Cosmati, came from San Silvestro in 
Capite, and the cornice is composed of classic frag- 
ments. The interesting ambone is borne on a huge 
porphyry base of classic design which must have 
come from the neighboring Baths of Caracalla. The 
present church has no ceiling, but the design of the 
mosaic proves that, as at Santa Sabina and I Quat- 
tro Coronati, the original church had a flat ceiling 
which concealed the timbers of the roof. 

It is to be hoped that in succeeding years Pro- 
fessor Mufioz will continue his special conferences for 
the American Academy, and thus add one more to 
the many opportunities which the students have to 
study the monuments of antiquity under the guidance 
of scholars who have made them the subject of the 
most modern research. 

G. H. EpceE tt, 


The American Academy in Rome. 
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British Housing Notes 


From London press reports we quote the following: 
“The Ministry of Health has just issued a series of regu- 
lations governing the payment of the new building subsidy. 


Four Bedrooms Maximum 


“When houses are completed within this longer period, 
the Minister may, unless he is satisfied that the delay is 
unavoidable, subject the grant to a reduction of one- 
twelfth for each month’s delay. The subsidy is to be £160, 
£140 or £130 per house, according to the number of rooms 
and the extent of floor area. If the house is built of a ma- 
terial for which the Ministry of Health would not sanction 
a loan by a local authority for a period exceeding forty 
years, the amount of grant per house will be reduced by 
one-third and no grant will be made in respect of any house 
which has more than four bedrooms or a superficial floor 
area in excess of 1,400 feet. 


Eight to the Acre 


“One of the most important provisions of the new 
regulations is that in agricultural areas the number of these 
houses must not exceed eight to the acre. In other areas 
the standard should be twelve houses to the acre, but on 
land partly developed it will be within the discretion of the 
local authority to allow a larger number, not exceeding 
twenty. As to specifications for houses, the Ministry states 
that it is of the spirit of the regulations that as much lati- 
tude and freedom of action shall be allowed as is consis- 
tent with sound and sanitary principles of construction. 


Rents of New Houses 


“ce 


Unless we make up our minds that the rent to be 
charged for the houses which are being built today shall 
be an economic one we shall condemn housing to a bog of 
stagnation for a generation,’ said Dr. Addison. 

“In the first place, one-third of the price of the house 
should be written off as extra war cost, and the aim should 
be that at the end of seven years the rent accruing from the 
house should represent an economic return on the remain- 
ing two-thirds.’ 

“One authority had been extremely anxious on this 
point, as many of the houses in the locality had very low 
rents. He had instructed them to charge at least 3s. a 
week more for the new houses of similar accommodation, 
and at the end of fifteen months the tenants must expect 
the rent to be raised a further 2s. 6d. “This is hard doc- 
trine, but it is essential. Otherwise we shall be simply sub- 
sidising wages as well as houses.’ 

“This principle, he said, must apply to rural areas as 
well as urban. Many of the contracts for houses in rural 
areas were let at £550. If one-third of this sum were written 
off they would still have something like £370 from which 
they must look for an economic return. This meant that 
finally these rural houses must produce 8s. or gs. a week, 
and he thought that 6s. or 7s. was the minimum at which 
they could begin. 

“*T see no reason,’ concluded Dr. Addison, ‘why the 


people should not have wages that are sufficient to enable 
them to pay a proper rent for the houses they inhabit.’ ” 


A New Garden City 


The new houses that are to be built in the Garden 
City, which will be situated between Hatfield and Welwyn, 
will cost about £900 each to build. It is expected that the 
rent will be about £35 a year. This includes the cost of 
all repairs, but is exclusive of rates and taxes. Government 
loans and subsidies provide approximately three-quarters 
of the building cost of each house. The Society responsible 
has, therefore, to obtain one-quarter, which is done by 
asking each member to subscribe for two hundred £1 
shares. The members of the Society will become tenants, 
paying an annual rent, but will have absolute security of 
tenure. It is hoped that before long it will be possible for 
members to buy their houses. 


New Plans Demanded from Manchester 


The progress of housing in Manchester has received a 
severe check from an unexpected quarter. The Ministry 
of Health had already approved of the plans of twenty- 
four types of houses proposed to be built in Manchester. 
On those approved plans contracts had been let, and a 
number of houses, including about 300 on the Blackley 
estate, had been built. Some are in course of erection. 

The Ministry has now intimated that the designs are 
too expensive, and can no longer be approved for the pur- 
pose of any future contracts. This decision, if it is adhered 
to, means that the beginning of building on a large scale 
may be very seriously delayed. 

It has taken the Housing Committee many months to 
select desirable types of houses, and to have the plans pre- 
pared and approved by the Ministry of Health. Should 
these plans now be scrapped, the work of selection, prep- 
aration, and approval must be begun over again. At the 
moment it is impossible to say what has prompted the 
Ministry to revoke its approval, or to regard as too expen- 
sive today what was apparently a reasonable price one, 
two, or even six months ago. 


Cheaper Houses Suggested 


A special representative from the Ministry of Health 
has been in Manchester endeavoring to come to an agree- 
ment with the Housing Committee upon a cheaper type 
of dwelling, but he has been unable to convince the Com- 
mittee that any alteration is either necessary or desirable. 

In order to bring back the supply of houses to the same 
level in relation to the population as it was in the last census 
year (1911) it is estimated that 17,000 houses are required 
in Manchester. In addition to this, 2,500 houses are needed 
every year to meet the normal increase in the population 
and to replace dwellings which have been closed. If the 
existing deficiency is to be cleared off in four years, 4,250 
houses will have to be built every year, in addition to the 
normal requirements of 2,500, making an annual total 
of 6,750.—Manchester Guardian. 
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Huntinc Lopce at CuHAtinprey, Haute Marne, France 
After water-color drawings by Walter Swindell Davis, Army Engineer School, Camouflage Section, A. E. F., 
Fort de St. Menge, France 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL 





FE NOTE with great joy the enrollment under 
the flag of the S. A. D.G., of sixty-seven young 
comrades bringing their youth, their ardor, 
and their activity, their desire to collaborate 
usefully in the work of the Society. In order that this 
collaboration can be effected, it is desirable that some of 
them should be elected to the administrative council. Not 
that they should supplant those older members who have 
by their activity contributed to the greatness and the 
prosperity of the Society, but that they may bring to the 


EXTRACTS FROM 


THE 


RETIRING 


“In a new situation new men are necessary. All those 
who have fought for France, who have suffered, have won, 
come back today among us and take their turn at the helm, 
transfusing into the Society a little of the generous blood 
which they have given with such prodigality, and with new 
brains adapt themselves to the new tasks with all the ardor 
of youth and of newcomers. 

“Three of our comrades have been called to occupy 
important chairs in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Jaussely 
has been named professor of the course in the general 
history of architecture, replacing M. Magne, deceased. 
Pontremoli and André have been named chefs d’ateliers 
d’architecture, replacing Bernier and de Paulin, deceased. 
I count upon them to aid us in the efforts which I hope we 
shall soon undertake toward obtaining a profound reform 
in teaching in our school, which also has need of rejuvenated 
methods to adapt itself to the new necessities of science 
and construction, while always throwing safeguards around 
that teaching of art and composition which have won for 
it its reputation throughout the entire world and which 
it would not be wise to meddle with. 

“Permit the President, who is about to leave you and 
who during these years has suffered very much from the 
insufficient means of action placed at his disposal, to speak 
to you once more. If we would be great and strong, it is 
necessary for all of us to persuade ourselves that by solid- 
arity, by sacrifice, and by formal willingness to support 
and aid each other, to support strongly the Society in 
increasing its resources by all possible means so that we 
shall one day become a powerful group able to impose our 
opinions upon the decisions of public bodies. Could I 
give you a better example than what happened last June 
on the question of determining the fees for preparing the 
reports of damage in the liberated regions and the creation 
of a system of payments in advance to architects? You 
all know, for you have all suffered, how grave was the 
question for those of our comrades who had undertaken 
this herculean task of estimating the value of damages 
to buildings caused by the savagery of the enemy and by 
the bitterness of the combats through which he was driven 
from France. While we were fighting to secure an efficient 
tariff justly and strictly remunerative which should cut 
short the exploitation to which the inhabitants of the 
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work of the S. A. D. G new ideas—daring ones, perhaps, 
gushing with new blood, ripened by the experiences of 
a war without equal. These ideas, directed by the expe- 
rience of the older members, the presence of whom on 
our council is rigorously indispensable, will give to their 
discussions a new attraction and a new vigor. From 
such a collaboration between elements which differ only 
in the question of age, the ideal of which is directed 
toward the same goal, our profession will certainly profit 
greatly.” 


ADDRESS OF JACQUES HERMANT, 


a. A. BG. 


liberated regions were exposed, we devoted our efforts 
toward the creation of a federation of the societies of 
French architects, and we finally succeeded, after two years 
of struggle against incomprehensible opposition, in obtain- 
ing its constitution on March 24, 1919. Its first act, the 
only one, alas, that it has so far accomplished, was the 
establishment of a schedule of fees for estimating war 
damages. This schedule was approved in the General 
Assembly of June 24, 1919, was immediately submitted 
to the Minister of the Liberated Regions who wished, 
after having had it examined by his assistants, to submit 
it to the technical consulting committee of the Ministry, 
in order to have it finally approved. In the end, he asked 
us simply to edit the text ourselves, expressing his will to 
use our edition without changing a period or comma. 
Where can we find a better justification for that cohesion 
of which I have just spoken to you? It was because some 
of us had the courage to consecrate ourselves to the work 
that the federation was born, and it was because of its 
existence that from the first moment it was able to achieve 
a result which had been sought for over a year, and it can 
achieve other results whenever it is willing to take the 
trouble. 

“One other example of the force of association: We 
founded last year an affiliation of architects and contractors, 

the Office of Building and Public Works—for studying 
the reconstruction of buildings in the liberated regions. 
This affiliation is today the tie that binds societies of 
architects to the syndicates of contractors formed by the 
Federation of French Architectural Societies and the Na- 
tional Federation of Building and Public Works. Consti- 
tuted fifteen months ago, it assembled in November, 1919, 
in solemn council, and elaborated a complete program of 
methods to be employed for assuring the reconstruction of 
our devastated provinces. It suggested certain laws for the 
creation of an office of materials and for a schedule of wages 
which were unanimously voted by the Chamber of Deputies 
but which were blocked in the Senate by interested opposi- 
tion, of which I can here give no explanation. This situa- 
tion lasted a year, and the Minister of Liberated Regions, 
not having followed our counsels, you all know only too well 
the conditions of that period from the point of view of 
construction. It was an absolute paralysis except for those 
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who had sufficient financial means to enable them to go to 
any expense for procuring materials and labor. Actual 
result: A general rise in the cost of construction of between 
400 and 700 per cent over the prices of 1914. 

“The Office of Building and Public Works did not give 
up. It believed that the arrival of a new Minister, cele- 
brated for his executive qualities and insensible to certain 
influences, would permit it to again expose its ideas. Twice 
our suggestions were examined by the Minister with all 
the care which was their due, and I hope that we have now 
finally convinced him that our program is the only reason- 
able one and the only one capable of assuring the possi- 
bility of undertaking reconstruction work in 1920. 

“But, during the course of our efforts, M. Tardieu 
asked us a question which caused us some embarrassment. 
He said: ‘Gentlemen, are you in a position to impose upon 
your members the responsibility for the program which 
you have drawn up. Have you the means to constrain 
them?’ And we were obliged to reply: ‘No, we are 
organized under the law of 1901 and some of the others 
under the law of 1884. We have no power to impose our 
decisions. You alone can do that.’ Unhappily, this was 
true. We are strong enough to persuade an acceptance of 
the value of ideas by public powers because we have created 
federations which are imposing through their numbers. 
We are listened to. Account is taken of our advice which 
is, altogether, a good deal. But how much stronger we 
would be if, knowing how to submit ourselves to the volun- 
tary and accepted discipline, we could place ourselves 
resolutely under the orders of chiefs and be willing to 
impose upon ourselves the obligation of blindly conform- 
ing to their decisions. 

“If France triumphed it was because the Allies, at the 
moment of peril, felt the necessity of bowing before the 
incontestable superiority of their chiefs and of ranging 
themselves under their orders. If the treaty of peace is 
not what it should have been, it is because, the danger 
passed, the same Allies began again to occupy themselves 
only with their personal interests. These great facts, 
which will long dominate the history of the world, lead us 
to a principle which belongs to all periods and which is 
as applicable to little things as to big ones. It is that the 
unity of direction of voluntarily disciplined effort is the 
only way to come to the end of a difficult task. The day 
when the one-time scholars of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
holders of the diploma, will to do it, this Society will take 
that rank to which it is doubly entitled by reason of the 
artistic and scientific qualities of its members. Therefore 
we must salute with joy the two works of solidarity created 
this year and the beneficial effects of which we should 
witness the development in 1920. 

“I speak of the Federation of French Architectural 
Societies and of the Codpérative d’ Architectes Diplomés par 
le Gouvernement. The Federation has shown, it is true, 
a certain slowness and certain indecision in its beginnings. 
Its action does not indicate perhaps all the authority that 
is expected from it. Its council assembles too infrequently, 
and one is inclined to think that this organization requires 
serious amelioration. This will be possible only when, 
possessed of sufficient funds, it will begin to take its place 
at our head on all inter-social questions. Let us hope that 
the year 1920 will see its beneficent action extended and 


amplified, for we expect much from it, and we will ener- 
getically support it in all that it tries to do for the welfare 
of our Society. 

“The Codpérative da’ Architectes Diplomés par le Gouverne- 
ment was founded on April 12, 1919, and since that time its 
office and its council have worked without cessation to 
support and direct individual efforts, in order to group them 
so that they might give unity and also to furnish them with 
innumerable particulars, of which our comrades had need, 
on questions infinitely diverse and which revealed them- 
selves from moment to moment. Up to this time it has not 
been able to attain its entire program for two reasons. 
These should be explained in order that you may under- 
stand the modifications which the Codpérative may per- 
haps have to introduce into its interior organization. 

“The original plan of the Coépérative was designed to 
permit the hypothecation in some manner of the commis- 
sions accruing from clients who were, of course, unable 
to pay them promptly in the case of works of recon- 
struction. 

[Nore.—It was proposed, as readers of the Journal will 
remember, that the architects of America, for example, 
subscribe to a fund, the proceeds of which would be lent 
to French architects as against their accruing commissions. 
M. Hermant here explains that this became unnecessary 
as the Government anticipated the responsibility of making 
payments against the claims for damages to the clients 
Also it will be remembered that the program of the Co- 
opérative provided for the creation of a joint draughting- 
room in order that architects might be spared the expense 
of setting up their individual offices. This likewise became 
unnecessary, as M. Hermant points out, because the pre- 
payment of commissions by the state permitted architects 
to organize their own individual offices and also because 
the work of reconstruction has been greatly retarded 
through difficulties of material, labor, and money.] 

“The reconstruction of the liberated regions is a Protean 
work so new and so uncertain in its methods of action that 
the conditions under which it shall be executed vary from 
one month to another and will continue to vary following 
the lessons of experience. Also, we should not hesitate at 
any change the moment it has become recognized as neces- 
sary. For my part, I ardently hope that the Coépérative 
will find its way in a new orientation and be able to realize 
in practical and brilliant fashion the aim of solidarity and 
confraternity for which it was founded.” 


In closing, M. Hermant said: “The field of our action is 
so extensive as to be frightening, but it should, on the con- 
trary, only stimulate our courage. Shall we ever attain 
these limits? I do not think so because we would be exceed- 
ingly embarrassed to define them. They retreat before us 
each year. Each year brings us new and unexpected ideas 
and places before those who have the task of presiding over 
our social and professional development new problems. 
But, looking back no farther than the last eighteen years, 
one has the right to predict that before eighteen more years 
have passed many of those now here will see our Society 
brilliant and triumphant, strong through its 2,000 or 
3,000 members, and imposing itself on the respect of all 
through the high valor of its members, their fine pro- 
fessional idealism, and the radiance of their talents.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE DRAUGHTSMEN’S UNION IDEA, WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


HE tendency of men to organize is a familiar social 

phenomenon. From time out of mind, people have 

been what Elbert Hubbard called “Jiners.” The 

tendency of architectural draughtsmen to organize 
is, therefore, not to be regarded as something unique in 
itself. Moreover, for many years there have been in this 
country organizations composed entirely or partly of 
draughtsmen. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that there have 
been draughtsmen to organize. It is not so very long ago 
that the architect practised without assistance, as the 
doctor and lawyer did. The more successful men attracted 
young students of architecture who became apprenticed 
to them; and, as population and wealth increased and the 
architect gained in professional stature, the demand for 
such instruction grew. Then, as the colleges undertook to 
afford training in architecture, there came to be produced 
an annual crop of fledgling architects, instructed in the 
theory but inexperienced in the practice of the profession. 
These men must needs work with an established architect 
before attempting to practice independently. As these 
apprentices and college men became proficient, the archi- 
tect was enabled by their assistance to undertake more 
work than he could formerly have handled unaided. And 
thus was opened up the vista toward large architectural 
organizations and specialization, which are with us today. 

While, originally, all architects’ assistants were archi- 
tects-in-the-making and were working with independent 
practice in view, latterly not a few seem satisfied with, or 
even desirous of, making draughting their life-work. And 
thus has grown up finally a definite, employee class of 
draughtsmen. 

As has been stated, there have been, and are, many 
organizations of draughtsmen, or to which draughtsmen 
are admitted. Up to comparatively recent times the pur- 
pose of such organizations has generally been to improve 
the skill of the members in their art, or the quality of their 
service to society, or the status of the profession. Such 
was the purpose of the ateliers, of the Architectural League 
of America, and similar local and national organizations. 
A recent addition to the list is the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects which admits draughtsmen on a 
basis of equality in all but a very minor particular. 

Shortly prior to the entrance of the United States into 
the World War a movement was started by draughtsmen 
in New York City to form an organization which was to 
be both social and educational in purpose. The idea was 
favored by the then President of the Architectural League 
of New York, and was to have been launched with the 
aid of that society. It seems a pity that this organization 
did not become permanently established, for it marked a 
real codperative effort, initiated by the draughtsmen and 
favored by the architects, to organize the former for the 


benefit of all concerned. 
movement. 

With the war over and the world attempting to recon- 
struct itself, we next hear of draughtsmen’s organizations 
from the West. From San Francisco, from Chicago, from 
Indianapolis and other cities, came reports of draughtsmen 
organizing. But a new kind of organization was announced, 
having other purposes than those of the societies to which 
we have been referring. In general, these purposes were 
those of organized labor. In short, the draughtsmen had 
formed unions! There has been no mistaking the move- 
ment. It is all there, including the union label on draw- 
ings. It has progressed rapidly eastward, and in New 
York City there is the union of technical men, to which 
as yet not many draughtsmen other than those holding 
civil service positions belong. I am told that this is not 
the first attempt at unionism among the New York City 
draughtsmen. In the early days of trade unionism organ- 
izing was attempted, but without arousing any degree of 
interest among the draughtsmen. But now the situation 
is different. 

The significant thing to be noted is the economic basis 
of these latter-day organizations. It is a natural product 
of the situation noted earlier in this article, that there has 
grown up a definite employee class of draughtsmen, men 
who do not hope or do not even want to practise architec- 
ture independently. 

What promises to be the most important development 
in this movement in New York City is the organizing of a 
new society in which a determined effort is being made to 
serve the interest of all draughtsmen, without entering the 
fold of organized labor on the one hand, or becoming con- 
trolled by the employing architects on the other. The 
idea of such an organization seems to have come simultan- 
eously from two groups who got together somewhat more 
than a year ago. 

As a first step this nucleus drafted the following letter, 
addressed to the American Institute of Architects and 
sent to the Nashville Convention of 1919:— 


But the war interrupted this 


Foreword 


“There has been considerable worriment among the 
architectural workers, due to a wide movement on foot to 
enroll the members of this profession in the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is felt that this problem 
can only be attacked by a mutual spirit of codperation 
between the architect and his employees to prevent, in a 
short space of time, the workers of the architectural pro- 
fession affiliating with other branches of labor unions. 

“The American Institute has appointed a Post-War 
Committee'on Architectural Practice, and it is believed 
that one of the most vital problems to be considered is in 
connection with the employees. 
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“The average draughtsman goes from office to office, 
receiving less for his knowledge than the average worker 
on the building. If he is fortunate in knowing a goodly 
number of fellow draughtsmen, he has a better chance of 
securing a satisfactory position. 

“With those thoughts in mind, as well as having a sin- 
cere desire to elevate the profession by means of coépera- 
tion between the various branches of the architectural 
world, the following letter is addressed to: 

“American Institute of Architects, 
In National Convention April 30 to May 2, 1919, 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Gentlemen:—The nucleus of a mutual codperative 
organization amongst architects and employees, called for 
the want of a better name at present “The Architectural 
Society of America,’ has been formed in New York, with 
a proposed constitution and by-laws, and respectfully sub- 
mits for your consideration the following fundamental 
features: 


Preamble 


“We, men of the architectural profession, believe that 
the best results to be obtained by employer and employed 
is by a bond of common interests and a frank partnership 
of knowledge, experience, and good will, animated by the 
application of right principles and a spirit of mutual 
coéperation. 

“To promote a higher grade of ethics and prevent im- 
proper practices in any part of the profession. 

“To promote the study of architecture among the mem- 
bers of the association. 

“To maintain club houses and ateliers for the use of 
the association. 

“To classify all employees into grades—keeping dossiers 
of experience for use of employers. 

“To classify architects, allowing each to determine his 
minimum fees. 

“To amend the present method of charging fees now 
received by architects from their clients. 

“To maintain a minimum scale of wages for all employ- 
ees according to classification. 

“To furnish to each architect belonging to the associa- 
tion a medallion or certificate of membership. 

“To publish the classes and membership of each class, 
also any change from one class to another. Changes in 
classes shall not be permitted oftener than once in every 

months. 

“A distribution of profits to be made by employers on 
the basis of x per cent on cost of buildings to be set aside 
from commissions as received. This will accomplish 
(a) Coéperation and incentive, (4) Bonus on work done, 
(c) Entree to books. 

“We believe that the present methods of examination 
for qualifications for an architect by state authorities do 
not ' produce in all cases the proper results. 

“A system of classification of employees according to 
their experiences and ability will compel state and national 
recognition of such standards of ability, and eventually all 
federal, state and municipal building departments will 
demand that plans be filed by a recognized architect. 

“In amplification of the fundamental features, we wish 
to say that the following benefits should be derived: 


“The benefits of maintaining club houses and ateliers 
need no further account. 

“The classification of employee members of the asso- 
ciation is to be done in accordance with methods to be 
provided for in the Constitution and By-Laws. These 
grades of membership will be made to include all workers 
of the architectural profession according to their ability 
and salary. By keeping dossiers of experience, the asso- 
ciation will act as an employment bureau for the benefit 
of the employer and the employee. 

“The present minimum fee as established by the Am- 
erican Institute, namely 6 per cent, because it is not man- 
datory, is unfair both to the architect and to his client, 
whereas the method hereby proposed will permit of an 
architect establishing his own minimum fees, which will 
not preclude his receiving fees higher than his minimum 
but will prevent his accepting work for less than his 
minimum fee without first having received permission of 
the association and a reclassification. One of the penalties 
suggested for an infraction of this rule is to prohibit any 
employee member of the association from working for the 
offender. 

“The proposal to allow each architect to determine his 
own minimum fees permits of making those fees manda- 
tory. 

“The minimum scale of wages will permit of all em- 
ployer members of the association employing men of the 
same class at the same rate. 

“The distribution of profits has among other things the 
following features to recommend it: 

“Entree to the books of the architect will expose and 
prohibit many improper practices. It will permit of the 
employee, who has served a certain number of months dur- 
ing the year, receiving additional remuneration for faithful 
and continued service. It will have a tendency of closer 
codéperation between employee and employer and act as 
an incentive to the employee to help create a larger profit 
for the employer. By making a distribution of profit on 
the same basis for all employers it will tend to obviate the 
practice of one architect underbidding his fellow architect 
for similar services. 

“It is proposed to make this organization nation-wide 
in its scope, and it is hoped that the architects throughout 
the country, and those employed by them, will see and 
take advantage of the benefits that can be derived from a 
sincere and effective mutual codperation. 

“We shall be glad if you will appoint a committee ute 
will confer with a committee to be appointed by the asso- 
ciation, with the end in view of adopting a constitution 
and by-laws appropriate for the purposes to be attained.” 

No reply was received, nor did the architectural publi- 
cations, to which copies of the letter were sent, take notice 
of it. The organizers of the society then decided to launch 
their project on a wide scale, and held a meeting to which 
representative draughtsmen from a number of offices were 
invited. At this meeting a committee was appointed to 
draft a letter to be sent to all the better-known offices, 
soliciting members. This letter read as follows: 

“At a meeting held July 23, 1919, it was unanimously 
agreed to form an organization of all branches of architec- 
tural employees. This organization is to be known as the 
Architectural Society of America. 
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“Briefly the following are the general purposes of the 
organization: 


“1. To safeguard the profession against the inroads of 
other than bona-fide architects, thereby safeguarding the 
future of the profession. 

(Nore.—Approximately 98 per cent of the architecture 
done today is carried out by others than bona-fide archi- 
tects.) 

“2. To be a force to direct the trend of legislation that 
controls our profession in practice. 

“3. To eliminate the improper practices now existing 
in the architectural profession. 

“4. To maintain a standard of remuneration commen- 
surate with economic conditions. 

“‘s. To formulate and maintain a standard of ethics for 
relationship between employees and employer. 

“6. To bring to the attention of the potential architect 
the qualifications which he must possess to practise the 
profession. 

“7. To bring to the lay mind a realization of the proper 
field and scope of the architect. 


“Are you interested in the future of the profession and 
your own future? 
“If you are, talk this over with your architectural 


friends and bring your ideas with you to a meeting to be 
held,” etc. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


As a result of this invitation a meeting was held at 
which was evinced considerable interest in the movement. 
A constitution committee was elected and at a subsequent 
meeting submitted an instrument for a national organiza- 
tion with state and local Chapters. Action is still pending 
on this document, which is being vigorously debated. 

As this society has grown, the architects have become 
alive to the situation and have seen the necessity of under- 
standing the movement and coéperating with it. At a 
recent meeting of the New York Chapter of the Institute 
the draughtsmen’s organization was invited to send a dele- 
gation to give information about the movement. This was 
done with the result that the architects appointed a com- 
mittee of fifteen—five each from the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute, the Brooklyn Chapter, and the 
New York Society of Architects—to meet a committee of 
the draughtsmen, so that a basis of codperation might be 
arranged. This group has met and organized a permanent 
committee of six architects, two each from the societies 
mentioned above, and six draughtsmen, members of the 
society. This Joint Committee is to meet shortly. In the 
meantime the architects have shown their desire to co- 
operate by offering their meeting-rooms to the society. 

It is to be hoped that this movement may lead to the 
organization of the whole architectural vocational group 
along democratic lines to the end of the highest service to 
society.—G. B.C. 


The Professional Organization Movement in the 
United States and in England 


in November, described in the Journal for January, 
the General Council of the Conference has been 
occupied with the preliminaries necessary to the for- 
mation of local groups, for it is through such groups that 
the Conference must function. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Ebersole, such a group has been formed in Cleveland. In 
Washington, a meeting of fifty men and women was held in 
March, preparatory to the formation of a group in that 
city. Plans are maturing for the formation of groups in 
New York City and in Philadelphia, and those interested 
in the work of organizing local gatherings are requested 
to communicate with Robert D. Kohn, Chairman of the 
General Council, at 56 West 45th Street, New York City. 
On February 7, the representatives of more than 200,- 
000 professional and administrative workers met in London 
to discuss the formation of a national federation. Some of 
the bodies represented are already affiliated with trades 
unions, but it is the hope of the organizers of this move- 
ment to lay the foundation of a real industrial alliance of 
workers of both hand and brain, with a resulting recogni- 
tion of their interdependence as co-workers in the prob- 
lems of production and distribution. 


Si the Inter-Professional Conference in Detroit, 


Science and the Next War 


In this connection, the statement of Frederick Soddy, 
F. R.S., Lee’s Professor of Inorganic and Physical Chemis- 


try at the University of Oxford, is of more than ordinary 
moment. “The uses already made of science,” said Pro- 
fessor Soddy, “show how necessary it is that a new 
social order be developed before a million times more 
awful powers are unleashed by man. So far the pearls of 
science have been cast before those who have given us in 
return the desolation of scientific warfare and the almost 
equal desolation of unscientific government. In the world 
that is to come the control of financiers, lawyers, politi- 
cians, and the merely possessive or acquisitive must give 
place to a system in which the creative elements must 
rule. 

“Could the energy steadily diffused in the transmutation 
of radio-active elements be harnessed by man,” he said, 
“and the rate of progress being made justifies the belief 
that some day this will be done, we would see a trans- 
formation of the standards of life incomparably beyond 
that brought by the harnessing of steam. 

“Control by man of the atomic energy thrown off by 
radio-active elements—in a manner similar to the way 
ordinary chemical processes such as the combustion of 
coal are now controlled—is the vital step which science 
has yet to take. 

“The process of radio-activity which has been going on 
in certain elements since the formation of the world re- 
leases a source of energy immensely greater than any yet 
utilized. Atomic particles are thrown off the parent 
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element, which slowly alters in nature according to known 
laws. So uranium, thorium, and radium are slowly turn- 
ing into lead, and if a way is found to control the expul- 
sion of these particles, lead, mercury or other elements 
could be converted into gold or other desired elements at 
will. 

“It is a tragedy to see the splendid achievements, both 
of brain and brawn, of modern peoples squandered and 
turned to evil by rulers alien to their spirit, and owning 
allegiance to the standards of dead civilizations and dying 
beliefs. The cut-throat doctrines of the past have to be 
beaten out of the path of progress if the ideals of science 
are to make good. 

“Under our present order a future achievement such as 
that foreshadowed simply means that in the next war life 
could be wiped off the globe by science as completely as 
wiping off a slate. 

“From being starved before the war, science is now in 
danger of a worse fate—of being enslaved by those who 
seek to uphold the very system it has rendered impossible. 
Either individualism must give way to Socialism and co- 
operation between nations and with external nature must 
replace competition and war—or science must stop. 

“Science is an actual working Socialism, communistic 
in its inheritance and communistic in the spirit of its 
application. Common ownership of the acquisitions of 
science is the only path of progress, the only way in which 
the sum total of human happiness can be augmented.” 

It is not uninteresting to compare these statements 
from a great scientist with those made by a profound 
militarist. In “Tanks in the Great War,” a book 
just published in England, Brevet-Colonel J. F. C. Fuller 
takes occasion to point out that the first “stroke of 
genius” in the late war was the use of poison gas! Then 
he proceeds to picture the horrors of the next war in these 
terms: “Fast-moving tanks, equipped with tons of liquid 
gas, will cross the frontier and obliterate every living thing 
in the fields and farms, the villages and cities of the 
enemy’s country. Whilst life is being swept away around 
the frontier, fleets of aéroplanes will attack the enemy’s 
great industrial and governing centers. All these attacks 
will be made, at first, not against the enemy’s army . . . 
but against the civil population, in order to compel it to 
accept the will of the attacker.” Is this what science is 
for? Is it for the merciless horrors of destruction, murder, 
and waste that our universities exist? Is architecture 
merely a plaything at the mercy of chemistry? No! but 
science must be wrested from the hands of those who now 
control its use or else we must prepare for the ordeal of a 
holocaust of extermination. Laws and treaties will not 
save us. Only science, functioning truly in the service of 
mankind, can arrest the doom that lies before us. 


Architects and the Professional Movement 


Commenting upon the proposed National Federation 
the Architects’ Fournal (London) asks: 

“What are architects going to do about the new pro- 
fessional union that is being formed? It is to be, of course, 
‘undenominational,’ so to speak—an inept expression 
used for want of a better to imply that all denominations 
are included. At present the objects of the union are 
nebulous, but it is perfectly obvious that such a union, 


properly managed, could do much valuable work for the 
country as well as for professional men, who, with further 
opportunities for fraternizing, and for taking an interest 
in each other’s work and ideals, would not only learn to 
understand each other better, but would be in a much 
better position both to assert their rights and to develop 
knowledge and skill in the sciences and the arts they 
practise and represent. There are of course clubs enough 
already; but in them all—except perhaps the Rotary— 
it is a crime to talk shop, unless one’s trade happens to be 
politics. We gather, therefore, that architects would 
find it worth while to join this union, which should be- 
come a sort of focusing screen for professional ideas, or, 
to put the matter more ambitiously, a clearing-house 
for professional opinion, or a sort of mental Labor Ex- 
change. Free exchange of views and ideas is essen- 
tial to reconstruction on a sound basis; and the profes- 
sional union should be of special value to the architect, 
who of all men ought to hobnob freely with his fellows, 
because it falls to him more than anyone else to trans- 
late the public mind into substantial form.” 

We hope that this conception of what architects might 
contribute to and gather from such a union will develop 
far beyond the point indicated in this suggestion. Whether 
architecture be considered an art or a science, it is an in- 
separable part of the whole scheme of life and it cannot 
be greatly bettered until art and science are recognized 
as the forces which should guide and direct all develop- 
ment in the interest and for the welfare of mankind. As 
mere servants of the profit-making system, architects 
can play but a very limited part. They are prevented from 
utilizing more than a fraction of their potential power. To 
join in any movement which will seek the rescue of science 
and skill from their present servile state ought to be the 
first impulse of any professional man who really respects 
his calling and knows the worth of what that calling might 
contribute to society were it free to function purely in the 
common interest. Architects know this well, although one 
sometimes fears that they do not wholly understand that 
“commercialism,” the effects of which they so greatly 
deplore as destructive of their best powers and noblest 
dreams. 

In the United States, the Inter-Professional Conference 
movement differs a good deal from that in England, where 
there seems to prevail a very general desire to seek a 
common ground with the trades union movement. That 
is a question later to be determined in this country. 

Bearing directly on this aspect of the question, we quote 
from the address of President Kimball on the subject of the 
Inter-Professional Conference, at the annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Chapter: 

“Theodore Roosevelt once said, “The public never de- 
fends itself.’ Whether it has ever tried to or not, I do not 
know,” said Mr. Kimball. “Certainly, it is a simple con- 
clusion, judging from recent history, that it does not suc- 
ceed. The fact is, the public has no champion and never 
before had one. 

“Each year throngs of well-trained young doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and other highly specialized professional 
men and women are turned out of our educational institu- 
tions all over this land equipped to face the hardest of life’s 
problems in their own interest, and to function for pay in 
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the interests of others. It is not stretching it to say that the 
wheels of commerce, yes of life itself, are today in the hands 
of the graduates of these technical schools, and that they 
are being professionally operated for pay. This is all quite 
well until there arise questions between the individual and 
the public, questions involving public welfare—until the 
young professional is forced to choose between the interests 
of the client who pays him and of the public to whom he is 
indebted for his free education. 

“No reading man can have failed to recognize such 
situations frequently in the recent past, and none can have 
failed to see how completely the public is unprotected to- 
day, and how for a fee any of her free-taught children 
stand ready to turn their education against the very source 
from whence it came. Yes, and for money. 

“Only yesterday I witnessed a significant example, 
wherein a professional man was forced to represent both 
himself and client in a certain matter wherein their inter- 
ests clashed, and wherein his professional purity was 
vindicated by his unselfish care of his client, but where 
the public welfare was sacrificed when its protection had 
been the only worth-while consideration in the whole 
matter. It is to cure just that sort of thing, and to give 
a bigger and better place in society to its professional 
members, that the new national body of professional 
men and women came into being last November at 
Detroit. 

“If any one wonders how this new instrument is to be 
used, and to what end, let him look to his own professional 
group and answer whether or no its house is in order, and 
if not, why not? I can answer freely for mine, ‘Not in order,’ 
and ‘for lack of an effective instrument.’ 

“Then let him consider whether there are any profes- 
sional ills that will not yield to an ethical court on which 
sit representatives of each professional group, and where 






the invitation of the Nebraska Chapter, Mr. H. 
Van Buren Magonigle said in part: 

“.. . After many years there has been born in 

this community and in this commonwealth of Nebraska a 
new influence. I call it a new influence because it is now 
an ordered and an organized influence. I refer to the 
organization of the Nebraska Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, of those architects in the state of 
Nebraska who have worked among you—a great many of 
them quite unknown to you—so many years, and who now, 
as members of the American Institute of Architects, have 
an opportunity to render a more complete and perfect 
service to your commonwealth because of the fact that 
they are organized and that the power of one hundred 
men combined is greater than the power of one man, how- 
ever strong he may be, or that of one hundred men whose 
efforts are diffused by individual preoccupations. You may 
be interested to know that the membership of the Nebraska 
Chapter is greater in proportion to the total number of 
architects practising in the state than in any other state 
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a clean house is sought as a first professional contribution 
to the public’s welfare.” 

In reading this. last paragraph, I am much moved to 
quote from a review of Mr. Cram’s “Walled Towns.” 
The review appears in The New Age and was written by 
A. J. Penty, the well-known English architect, guildsman, 
and a contributor to this Journal. Those who have read 
“Walled Towns” will remember that Mr. Cram approaches 
the problems of civilization from the point of view of 
renunciation. Mr. Penty says: “It is difficult to pass a 
verdict upon ‘Walled Towns,’ for who can say that Mr. 
Cram is wrong? When I think of the magnitude of the 
problem that confronts us, the forces of disruption that 
are at work, the difficulty of securing unanimity of opinion 
on any except the most generalized issues, the short time 
that remains to us to make up our minds, the six months 
it takes to get any book published, even on the most urgent 
matters, the apparent impossibility of getting ahead of 
the event, I often incline to Mr. Cram’s point of view, 
feeling that the only way is the way of withdrawal. But 
if such be the case, I can scarcely regard it as an alternative 
to the path of Bolshevism or the path of capitalist reac- 
tion for which Mr. Cram presents it. On the contrary 
I incline to the thought that it may follow Bolshevism, 
the form which the reaction against it may take. For the 
great need is a change in the heart and mind of man. 
The guild propaganda is changing the mind, but there is 
yet no change of heart. Perhaps that can only follow suf- 
fering. If so, Mr. Cram is right.” 

The organization of science, knowledge, and _ skill 
for the service of man cannot be too long delayed. There 
is enough of all three to change the desert of a mechanized 
world into a garden of healthy and happy humanized 
activity. 

Architecture would come into its own.—C. H. W. 





of the Union. And I appeal to you, the citizens of Omaha, 
members of this University Club, university-bred men, to 
learn to know the architects in your midst, to look upon 
them with new eyes, look upon them if you will in the 
light I have tried with great brevity to throw upon the 
profession of architecture and upon the ideals of that 
profession. Forgive us if we do not measure up to the 
standard we have erected and of which we all fail of accom- 
plishment. But learn to know these men. Be as much 
interested in their work as you are in the work of the man 
who has just put through a big real estate deal; be as 
much interested in them as in the man who has reclaimed 
a part of the shifting banks of the Missouri for park pur- 
poses; be as much interested in them as you are in any of 
your other citizens who are doing the work of your com- 
munity. They deserve it and they will repay your confi- 
dence with interest. 

“I am requested to speak to you briefly upon the sub- 
ject of a possible war memorial for Omaha. Some time ago 
I had the honor of being asked to go to Kansas City and 
speak to the committee of citizens on the subject of war 
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memorials at considerable length, and I can only give to 
you what I gave to them in the way of counsel. The archi- 
tect is the guardian of that spirit of beauty without which 
no people can long exist unless they be as beasts of the field, 
and this spirit of beauty is, to my mind, the only proper 
expression of that other spirit of which, during the past 
four or five years, we have had such tremendous examples— 
the spirit of sacrifice which sent our boys across the sea. 
It seems to me that the movement toward community 
buildings as war memorials throughout the country has 
been a little over-enthusiastic, a little misguided. A com- 
munity building, in a very small place of five or ten 
thousand souls, perhaps, serves very well the purpose of 
perpetuating in a community form and in a community 
center that spirit of service which distinguished our people 
throughout the war, but in a town of over ten or fifteen 
thousand the significance of that community center be- 
comes submerged and lost. They are trying to do something 
of that sort in New York City. New York has five bor- 
oughs and six million people and covers an immense terri- 
tory, and it is impossible, I believe, for the sentiment of the 
whole city to crystallize itself around a building in one 
borough or a structure of mere utility, however big it may 
be. In the course of years, the purpose for which a utili- 
tarian building was originally built is almost invariably 
lost sight of, but one never forgets the purpose for which 
a beautiful monument was erected. But if, as I told the 
committee in Kansas City, one does wish to erect a build- 
ing, a public library, an art museum, a community build- 
ing if you please, as a memorial of the great sacrifice, 
there should be somewhere in the building, in the heart and 
kernel of the structure, some definite holy place where one 
may stand and say, “This represents what our people feel 
in respect to that sacrifice.” The danger is in the dissipa- 
tion, by all the eminently necessary functions of a com- 
munity building, of the central thought which should be in 
everyone’s mind. And soI return again to my fundamental 
conviction—that it is only by and through the spirit of 
beauty made visible that we can really commemorate the 
marvelous beauty of that spirit of sacrifice which animated 
our boys. 


“The reason I am here today is because I have the honor 
to be one of the architects who have been invited to com- 
pete for your State Capitol, and I have just come from a 
conference between the Capitol Commission, their pro- 
fessional advisor, Mr. Thomas R. Kimball, and the com- 
petitors, looking toward the establishment of a program 
which shall guide the competitors through the term of the 
competition. I will not go into the details of that, but as 
citizens of Nebraska you will be interested to know that 
this competition, for the first time, I think, in the history of 
competitions—and I think I know something about com- 
petitions, as Mr. McDonald has kindly indicated—that 
this competition is being run entirely upon the basis 
of fair play and sportsmanship. There is no restriction 
placed upon the competitors except their honor. There 
is nothing which says that one shall not make a draw- 
ing as big as one likes or render it in any way one 
pleases. There is no limit on the cost, no limit except 
one’s commonsense, and that is extraordinary—nothing 
has ever been left to the commonsense of the competitor 
up to this time. And I am delighted to be able to 
report that the spirit exhibited at that conference is going 
to assure the state of Nebraska the best capitol building 
that has ever been built in this country. When I first saw 
the list of men invited to compete and realized their speed 
and their class I shook in my shoes. Mr. Kimball has paid 
the highest compliment he could possibly pay to the 
architects of Nebraska by inviting men of the class he has 
invited to compete against them in this final stage of the 
competition, and we are all going into this thing in the 
spirit Mr. Kimball has indicated he wants us to go in. He 
and the commissioners and competitors have met upon 
the same ground—the ground of service to the state— 
and I am going back to New York, and every other man 
with whom I have talked from the various parts of the 
country, will go back enthusiastic, to work like Trojans. 
We must win it, every one of us—and only one of us 
can. But I believe that every one of us is prepared to be 
just as happy as he can be under the circumstances if he 
loses.” 


The Architectural Exhibition at the Next Convention 
May 5, 6, 7, Washington, D. C. 


The Convention Committee of the Institute is arrang- 
ing to hold an exhibition of the work of members of the 
Chapters of the Institute. The Corcoran Art Gallery has 
very kindly consented to lend the space for such an exhibi- 
tion, which will be viewed by a great many people, includ- 
ing members of the Cabinet, members of the House and 
Senate, Federal officials generally, and representatives of 
the press. It is intended to make the opening night, 
Wednesday, May 5, a public function of importance for 
which many formal invitations will be issued. 

One of the plans for making this exhibition count as 


a useful influence on the architecture of the United 
States is to have the Congressional delegations from 
each state view the work of the architects in their con- 
stituencies. 

The exhibition is being worked out through the officers 
of the Chapters under a plan devised by the Convention 
Committee. Full details of the space available to each 
Chapter, the character of exhibits, the cost of the exhibi- 
tion (which involves only transportation charges on the 
part of individual exhibitors) may be had from the officers 
of Chapters. 
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New Ideals in the Planning of Cities, 


Towns, and Villages. By Joun Noten. Ameri- 
can City Bureau, New York City, 1919. 

The title raises one’s hopes! It is promising. Mere 
“ideals” have, until recently, been sufficient to satisfy, 
but when “new ideals” are dangled before one it arouses 
curiosity. One becomes inquisitive. One wonders what 
old ideals have been discarded, and what can be the nature 
of the “new ideals” which have come to take their place. 
Let us see what the Preface says: 

“This book on New Ideals in the Planning of Cities, 
Towns, and Villages was prepared and set in type as one 
of a series for the Overseas Army, A. E. F., by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship, Army Educational Commission. 
The purpose of the book was “to present fundamental 
principles, and stimulate intelligent study of the problems 
of citizenship.” 

It is therefore that we may examine this volume, not 
alone from the standpoint of new ideals, but also from the 
standpoint of what constitutes education—for education 
obviously is the purpose of publication. At the outset it 
is fair to state that the author has brought into the small 
compass of 140 pages a remarkably complete and a very 
accurate statement of what constitutes the city-planning 
movement in America. The aims of the movement, the 
arguments in favor of city-planning, the attitude of the 
spokesmen of the movement, the nature and range (as 
conceived) of the “problems” involved, the “standards,” 
the “fundamental principles,” in a word, the habitual 
outlook of those interested in the movement is drawn with 
a very accurate hand. It is as accurate a description of 
what the city-planning movement stands for in America 
today as one could well desire. 

It is true that one discovers, as one proceeds, that the 
author alternately blows hot and cold; there are alternate 
layers of a sort of hopeful pessimism and a qualified 
optimism which makes it somewhat difficult to come by a 
clear understanding of whether we are going forward or 
backward. One experiences, at times, that sensation which 
occurs when on a train with another train running at another 
speed upon an adjacent track; if it be dark it is difficult 
indeed to know which train is really going ahead. Possibly 
Einstein’s theory of relativity may yet be used to throw 
light upon the actual direction of the city-planning move- 
ment. What I am trying to say, in other words, is that it 
is not at all clear that the city-planning movement is mov- 
ing more rapidly than is a certain other movement which 
moves toward the accomplishment of a still more thorough- 
going condition of chaos and mal-adjustment in our urban 
centers. Apparently the author is not as doubtful, for in 
the majority of cases, where opposing tendencies or forces 
are considered, his optimism is sufficient to tilt the scale 
upon which he weighs the evidence. 

But to return to a consideration of the subject matter 
from an educational standpoint. The book was prepared 
for the Overseas Army, A. E. F. It may therefore be said 
to have been compiled for young lay readers who are 
interested in the subject. As such, it raises the issue as to 


how may we educate our citizens to an apprehension of the 
value of an adequate material environment? This is a 
baffling question, but I am ready to venture the guess that 
the hoped-for result will not come about by hurling at the 
head of the ill-advised-in-such-matters lay citizen an 
entire volume of questions and problems, the simplest of 
which is such as to utterly baffle mature students. 

What, e. g., the lay reader could get out of such a dis- 
cussion as that related to “Local Data as Basis for City 
Plan” is a blind guess; but I opine that he would not get 
much out of it, for it appears to me from the reading of 
numerous reports relating to this particular subject that 
no more than a handful of those who are supposed to know 
all about basic data are really able to understand what 
“basic data” really means, let alone knowing what to do 
with it once it has been trapped. Our surveys of “basic 
data” may be likened to the pressure gauge on a boiler; 
we note the pressure rising; modern enterprise keeps right 
on stoking and producing more pressure while the vested 
interest sits on the safety valve. Of course this phase of 
the matter is not made at all clear and hence its value as 
education must be rated as somewhat dubious. 

The chapter on “Basic Data” is typical of other chapters 
as regards the vast scope of subject matter dealt with. 
One wonders what the student or the lay reader would 
gain by such a general treatment of the problem. Viewed 
from the standpoint of what should constitute an educa- 
tional process, it appears as a failure. The problem is not 
“developed” as the educator would say. Would it not be 
more in line with real education to have dealt with a single 
concrete situation, developing within it as many of the 
phases of the problem as would be afforded by the situation 
under consideration? 

It is probably true that the general treatment, the broad 
statement of the situation, would give the lay reader or 
the advanced student an inkling of the fact that there is a 
“problem” involved in the adequate arrangement of our 
material environment. Difficulties might be vaguely real- 
ized and a nebulous picture of hoped-for results would be 
evoked. But, judging from the content of the volume and 
the dearth of evidence of a nature to sustain the con- 
clusions, and the fact that both the “problem” and the 
“solution” are confined within the covers of a book, it is 
probable that the lay reader would learn little or nothing 
as to how to deal with a concrete situation or even to recog- 
nize a “problem” when one confronted him next door. 

There are two reasons at least for this pessimistic asser- 
tion. No opportunity had been afforded for dealing with 
specific problems—nothing in reality had actually been 
discovered. And, of still greater importance, nothing could 
have been learned regarding the causes which make for the 
present disordered conditions. This statement may be 
questioned. Well! Consider this typical example of stat- 
ing a situation under the “Right Way to Do It:” “Some 
of the underlying principles of land subdivision generally 
accepted as sound,” . . . “The interests of the real 
e&tate operator, of the prospective owner or user, and of 
the general public, should be harmonized as far as possible. 
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In most cases this is not so difficult as it seems. While the 
immediate interests of the three parties are not identical, 
they are not in the long run normally in conflict.” The 
interests of the cat and the mouse are not identical, and 
I suppose that a cosmic view of their relationship would 
show that they were really not in conflict. But that is not 
very comforting to the mouse. 

This glossing over of the problem, this imputation of a 
teleological character to the operations of the real estate 
speculator, this manifest avoidance of any reference to 
the forces which make for congestion, is not education at 
all. It is a concealment of the facts of the case. 

Again, one finds a very similar case under “Housing:” 
“From the point of view of economics—and I believe that 
the ultimate solution of this problem is to come mainly in 
that direction, housing is big business, and should be 
handled as big business is handled.” . . . “The first step 
in the solution of this problem is to recognize that the 
subject is primarily one for the right application of broad 
economic principles. We must in some thoroughgoing way 
convert the great forces working through regular channels 
which now produce bad housing, to produce good housing, 
and we must do it by bringing into control and codperation 
with them the forces that believe in good housing and will 
gain from it, which are mainly the manufacturing and 
business interests that depend upon the efficient and happy 
workman. This great change in housing methods will come, 
if it does come, from the substitution for exploitation and 
excessive return of the reasonable profits of business, from 
the transfer of housing from the field of speculation to 
that corresponding to legitimate manufacturing. We shall 
then proceed in very much the same way that the manufac- 
turer proceeds. We shall want to know the facts as to the 
nature and extent of the demand. We shall have definite 
aims as to the product. We shall use skill and experience 
and factory methods. We shall back the enterprise with 
adequate capital and count upon a fair rate of interest.” 
This suggestion is sufficiently broad to find acceptance by 
either Gary, Gompers, or Lenine. From the context I 
take it that it is Mr. Gary’s interpretation which is implied. 
All this is based upon the groundwork of economic theory 
developed by Adam Smith. Our attitude is based upon a 
group of preconceptions which prevents us from viewing the 
problem from other than that of the classical economists. 

What in the name of sense is the value of production 
if it does not aim primarily at producing an adequate 
environment for those who produce? We have hopelessly 
confused “business” with “production,” with the result 
that goods have come to be simply a by-product of business 
enterprise. 

This paragraph warrants close scrutiny. What is meant 
by “We must. . . . convert the great forces working 
through regular channels which now produce bad housing”’? 
“Regular channels,” I take it, refers to speculation in land, 
the manipulation of the money market—in a word, invest- 
ment for profit—speculation. If these are to be made into 
beneficent forces by “conversion,” we surely have some 
task before us. Why is it said that “the manufacturing 
and business interests” are “mainly the forces which will 
gain by it” (good housing)? A simpler statement might be: 
The producer and his family would mainly gain by good 
housing. But, unfortunately, we cannot think in other 


terms than “business.” With business as now organized, 
what the producer (workman) gains by it is precisely what 
is left over after the aims and purposes of business have 
been satisfied. With respect to these economic considera- 
tions, what the city-planning and housing movement needs 
is a large dose of Veblenian commonsense, to counteract 
the humbuggery of the Adam Smith way of rationalizing. 

What is meant by “substitution for exploitation” and 
a return to “legitimate manufacture” if it does not mean 
a program of radical change? Here I agree with the author, 
but what is really meant would take on quite a different 
character if it had been followed by a more hopeful formula 
than “we shall use skill and experience and factory 
methods.” 

In the range of things discussed and considered, this 
voiced hope of finding a substitute for “exploitation” 
may very well be spoken of as a “new ideal”—at least so 
far as the suggestion falls within the range of a program 
of city-planning action. 

A substitute for exploitation! But what does it mean? 
What does it mean to Mr. Gary, to Mr. Gompers, to Mr. 
Foster, to Mr. Veblen, to Speaker Sweet, to Attorney 
General Palmer? Or what does it mean to Mr. Lloyd 
George, to Mr. Arthur Henderson, to Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
to Mr. G. D. H. Cole, to Mr. Sidney Webb, to Mr. J. A. 
Hobson? What to Messrs. Lenine and Trotsky? Is it a 
“new ideal”? It seems to me that it is a very old notion. 
And up to this date, the city-planning movement has 
sought to dodge the issue. It has referred to exploitation 
as a “natural force;” it has had nothing at all to say re- 
garding how it could be curbed. It is in this respect that 
the volume runs true to form. 

But as to education! Surely, if we may judge by the 
nature of the matters emphasized, and the “general” 
quality of the argument, it is probably true to say that the 
casual reader would be led into the belief that the hoped- 
for-results were largely to be brought about by the applica- 
tion, by experts, of a great variety of technical formulas. 

The planning and the replanning of cities, towns and 
villages requires technique, it is true. But what is required 
far more than technique is a thoroughgoing revision of our 
economic and industrial system. And this revision must 
run in the direction of lifting production of goods right out 
of the field of investment for profit. It is not plain as to 
how this revision may be brought about, but it is very plain 
indeed that we shall not get very far on the road toward 
finding a substitute for exploitation until we create a 
counter force of sufficient strength to arrest the movement. 
What we have been clinging to in the past is the idea that 
if better housing could be obtained through making the 
industrial corporations “see the light” there would be no 
great harm in a little more exploitation. The trouble is 
that we dare not “let go” of the system. 

Of course, the way is not plain, but we would be much 
more likely to discover the way were we to study, e. g., 
the social and industrial situation in Great Britain. I 
do not refer specifically to the programs of guild socialism 
nor the so-called “nationalization” schemes. I refer merely 
to the state of mind that has more recently developed as 
to what constitutes the aims of industry. Possibly England 
may answer the query: What may we substitute for exploi- 
tation?—F. L. A. 
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The Cooperative Plan of Buffalo Architects 


EIGHTEEN SCHOOL BUILDINGS TO BE DESIGNED BY A VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATION OF FIFTY ARCHITECTS 


eighteen school buildings, for which an appropria- 

tion of $8,000,000 has been made. The building 

program includes twelve intermediate, or junior 
high schools of a typical plan, three elementary schools, 
also of a typical plan, two additions to elementary schools, 
and one primary school. For carrying out the architectural 
work of this notable building program, the Board of Educa- 
tion has employed Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, 
as Consulting Architect, while a codperative association 
of local architects, known as Associated Buffalo Architects, 
Incorporated, has been employed to carry out the produc- 
tion and supervisory service. 

This Association was organized primarily for the 
purpose of affording the Board of Education a convenient 
means of utilizing the local professional talent and facili- 
ties, but it is authorized under its articles of incorpora- 
tion to engage in business as architect and designer of 
buildings of all kinds. It is incorporated as a stock com- 
pany, by which means the personal liability of the stock- 
holders is limited, but it is, to all intents and purposes, 
a personal service corporation, as the stock pays no divi- 
dends, each stockholder has only one vote regardless of 
the number of shares held, and participation in earn- 
ings (or losses) will be apportioned on what might be 
called a modified membership basis, as will be explained 
later. 

All of the thirty-five stockholders are practising archi- 
tects, many of them partnerships, so that the number of 
individuals who are thus associated, is about fifty. The 
corporate business is handled by the usual officers in the 
usual way, except that the officers serve without pay. The 
governing body is a Board of Directors of seven men 
elected by the stockholders, and from this Board an 
Executive Committee of three is chosen, which Com- 
mittee has direct charge of the professional operation 
of a central office, which has been established, and con- 


Ts city of Buffalo, N. Y., is preparing to construct 


News 


Ir 1s requested that all members of the Institute, in- 
tending to visit Europe during the present year, be kind 
enough to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute. 


Tue Minnesota Chapter has voted against the proposal 
to organize more state societies and has submitted an 
alternate scheme to the Board, with the request that it be 
laid before the Convention for consideration. 


A SPECIAL committee of the Washington State Chapter 
reports the possibility of organizing Chapter groups at 
Spokane and Yakima. 

In connection with its proposed architectural exhibition, 


trol over such architectural work as is assigned to the 
membership offices. 

All finished plans and specifications will issue as the 
product of the Associated Buffalo Architects; thus in- 
dividuality of the members is merged into the collective 
achievement of the Association as a whole. Contact of 
the Association with the Board of Education, the Consult- 
ing Architect, and with contractors is through the central 
office. The central office prepares standardized details of 
construction, the first or key plans of a group of similar 
buildings, all specifications and all engineering data, and 
controls all supervisory service. The membership is 
drawn upon for assistance in connection with the work 
under way in the central office and is utilized for increasing 
production facilities beyond the capacity of the central 
office by means of assigments of drafting work and design, 
which are done in membership offices. 

The method which was adopted for establishing a fair 
and equable basis for the participation of thirty-five offices 
—large, small, and intermediate—in the work of preparing 
drawings and specifications for half that number of build- 
ings, and in the compensation therefor, will be of greater 
interest perhaps than all the other features of this unusual 
undertaking. It will no doubt come as somewhat of a 
shock to some of our more conservative brethren to learn 
that fifty architects in the city of Buffalo consented to 
have seven of their number pass judgment upon their 
professional qualifications and rate them as to their 
estimated value in relation to a certain building project. 
But that is precisely what was done, and, strange to say, 
but few complaints followed the announcement of the rat- 
ings. The ratings were made on a percentage scale and 
resulted in a minimum of 10 per cent and a maximum of 
go per cent. The spirit of codperation of all the members 
has been splendid, and the organization is functioning in 
even a more satisfactory manner than its promoters anti- 
cipated. CoMMUNICATED. 


Notes 


a special meeting of the Washington State Chapter voted 
nine in favor and five against, to solicit funds from those 
interested in the building industry, and that a moderate 
fee be charged for the entry of exhibits. 


AccorDING to reports the building operations of 
Canada for 1919 were double those of 1918, and the out- 
look is reported as very good for a great increase during the 
coming year. 


On April 22, the Cincinnati Chapter will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation, and will entertain 
its members and guests at dinner. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Tue first annual dinner of the Nebraska Chapter is 
recorded as a most happy culmination of the first year of 
Chapter life. President McDonald, in his annual address, 
referred to a list of Chapter activities of which the youngest 
Chapter may well be proud, and which even the oldest 
Chapter might envy. In addition to the assistance ren- 
dered by the Chapter to the Board of Commissioners for 
Douglas County and to the school authorities of Omaha, 
described in the last issue, there is record of the fact that 
the Chapter, with great unselfishness, initiated the move- 
ment for a competition for the new capitol; that it fostered 
a bill to incorporate professional societies, coéperated with 
the City Planning Commission, and (favoring the new zon- 
ing ordinance but opposing its passage in piecemeal), 
secured the appointment of an Advisory Board to serve 
with the Building Department of Omaha, on which George 
B. Prinz, a member of the Chapter, has been made its 
representative. 


Tue Cleveland Chapter has recommended, by formal 
action, that the Ohio state association be disbanded and 
that a new Ohio state society be formed into which may 
be admitted all architects who are honorable men. The 
Columbus Chapter has dissented from this view. 


Tue Pittsburgh Chapter has voted to recommend the 
dissolution of the Pennsylvania state association and the 
formation of a new state society. 


Tue Washington (D. C.) Chapter has made a contri- 
bution of $1 per capita, for each active member of the 
Chapter, to the Department of Public Works Association, 
and has a committee working to bring the subject before 
all kindred organizations and to urge them to help in its 
accomplishment. 

Having no suffrage in Washington and no representa- 
tion in Congress, the efforts of the Chapter to aid are 
necessarily restricted, and confined chiefly to what contri- 
butions it can make and to any beneficial publicity. 


RESPONDING to suggestions from the Boston Society of 
Architects, the Boston Public Library has set apart a 
special alcove for architectural books, and a selection 
from the library’s shelves has there been brought together 
under the direction of Frank A. Bourne, head of the library 
of the Fine Arts Department. This is a new departure in 
library arrangements, and the alcove is arranged not only 
for easy reference work on the part of architects and 
draughtsmen but for the general reader as well. It avoids 
the tedium of consulting a long and usually rather unin- 
forming catalogue and provides a more pleasurable method 
of exploring the architectural field. The extent to which 
these shelves are used will perhaps influence changes in 
other fields, and may tend toward a larger general useful- 
ness of all public libraries. 


Tue world is familiar with the swift changes now being 
wrought in many English customs. A correspondent of a 
London daily newspaper gives a rather graphic descrip- 
tion of what is happening to the * ‘stately homes of Eng- 
land.” “They are in a bad way,” says the correspondent. 
“The old semi-feudal times have gone, never to return, and 
the landlords who were good, after their kind, to every- 


body save poachers, Dissenters, and Radicals, are seldom 
able in these days either to exercise their wonted hospi- 
tality or to retain more than a part of the family home 
for themselves. The costs of upkeep have gone skywards 
almost as fast as scouting aéroplanes in wartime, while 
income-tax has helped landlords’ property tax, tithe, and 
repairs to weigh very heavily upon landowners, whose 
rents have halved in value. Expensive as it is to live, to 
die is an undertaking that may well terrify the multi- 
millionaire; in fact, it may be said that death nowadays 
is a luxury for all save poor men. 

“I know of cases in parts of the country with which I 
am fairly familiar, where owners of large country houses 
are living in one wing or on one floor; and a great part of 
buildings that were once teeming with active life are now 
given over to darkness and cobwebs, and to rats in search 
of secure and comfortable houseroom. At the same time 
there is a considerable demand for large establishments for 
agricultural education, and there are plans in being at this 
moment for buildings that are really needed, and can only 
be set up at an almost prohibitive cost. Now, if the land- 
owner who is dependent for the upkeep of an old family 
home on the rents he derives from agricultural land finds 
that his income will not approach his expenditure, he has 
to accept the inevitable. So, too, must the old home. It 
stands untenanted, and many of us know to our cost what 
it means to own even a small place that remains empty 
for some time. I think houses need human association, 
and that for lack of them they tend to decay, although per- 
haps the more prosaic and correct explanation is that 
when a house is in use, small defects are not allowed to 
becomes great ones. . . . 

“Be this as it may, the needs of country education, 
agricultural and otherwise, might well serve to enable 
landowners, who are the nominal masters of great country 
places, to live in some less pretentious house on a more 
modest scale, but with a larger degree of comfort and 
comparative freedom from anxiety. County Councils are 
faced with the problem of putting up new buildings at 
prohibitive prices; it would suit them much better to rent 
large places on a basis that would be satisfactory to all 
parties. I believe it is a fact that there are at the present 
moment few County Councils in England that would not 
be prepared to consider very carefully indeed any offer of 
premises suitable for educational establishments or insti- 
tutions under Government organization. It would be a 
pity if England were to lose any of ‘her stately homes;’ it 
would be an excellent thing for those homes, or some of 
them, to develop their full possibilities in the larger in- 
terests of the country they adorn.” 


Tue architectural library of the Avery Library of 
Columbia University has been directly linked to the 
School of Architecture. William B. Dinsmoor has been 
appointed librarian and is also a member of the staff of the 
School of Architecture. The architectural library consists 
of some 25,000 volumes and is the largest in the United 
States. Mr. Dinsmoor holds a degree from the Architec- 
tural School of Harvard, has specialized in the history of 
architecture and art, is the author of a number of books 
and articles, and has pursued archeological studies in 
Greece. 
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Ir is said that owners of costly building-sites in London 
are beginning to murmur at the restrictions imposed by 
the building regulations, which prohibit buildings higher 
than 80 feet. The provision is based upon fire-hazards, we 
are told, since any increase in height would require new 
fire-fighting methods. A news report says: “A London 
architect, who calms public fears by professing opposition 
to American ‘skyscrapers,’ but who has all the same a 
strong regard for their ‘magnificent architectural results,’ 
suggests the extension of the limit to 200 feet.” This 
would permit a sixteen-story structure, and it is pointed 
out that such a height would not be objectionable on the 
Victoria Embankment, for example. Sir Martin Conway, 
speaking recently at the dinner of the London Society, 
advocated the construction of high buildings as the only 
means of dealing with the increasing population of the 
metropolis. 

“The only hope I can see for London,” he said, “‘if it is 
going to spread like a hideous wen over the whole of the 
Home Counties, is by constructing the buildings widely 
and making them high. If I had my way I would knock 
down all the main streets, acres at a time, and in the great 
open spaces which would be left I would build the highest 
buildings it is possible to erect. I would like to see the 
whole of the East End laid flat and set up on end.” 

Sir Martin drew a picture of London containing com- 
munal buildings, thirty to forty stories in height, covering 
large areas and housing thousands of people. These build- 
ings would be surrounded by spaces, and would be heated 
from a central source. 

“Let us make London a town that people can live in,” 
he said, “and not one which they must live outside.” 
Garden cities necessarily accommodated only a small num- 
ber of people to the acre. The effect of the continual con- 
struction of garden cities would be to multiply railways 
and tubes and intensify their congestion. 


Tue National Public Works Department Association 
has made important progress in the past month in its cam- 
paign for better business methods in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The convention held in Washington on January 13 
and 14 (referred to in our last issue), had a very helpful 
effect, as there were delegates from all over the country, 
the Pacific Coast and southwestern states being represented 
as well as the nearer states; an opportunity was presented 
there for the delegates to sense the attitude of their con- 
gressmen towards this measure. The results of the visit to 
Capitol Hill were announced on the convention floor and 
were quite encouraging. Very few men admitted any oppo- 
sition to this measure. A great many were non-committal, 
but a surprisingly large number saw the big significance of 
the measure and endorsed it. 

The real difficulty in the way, in their view, is the 
crowded condition of the congressional calendar, but it is 
believed that if sufficient pressure is brought to bear on 
these men from their constituents, this measure will be 
given precedence over others. The work of the Associa- 
tion then is, first, to keep up the pressure on the congress- 
men and senators by their constituents, and, second, to 
provide the necessary funds to do this. This latter question 
is being partially met by the individual interest of some of 
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the larger construction firms and manufacturers who are 
sending in contributions ranging from $100 to $1,000 each. 
This, however, does not relieve the individual professional 
man, be he architect or engineer, from contributing in 
support of this measure, both by writing to his congress- 
men and senators and by supporting it with his money. 

A general summary of the situation seems to indicate 
that the measure stands a very excellent chance of being 
enacted, but requires, during the next few months, that 
constant pressure be kept on individual members of Con- 
gress and that sufficient funds be provided to keep the 
Public Works Association going at its present speed and 
effectiveness. (Communicated.) 


Obituary 


W. S. Purdy 
Elected to the Institute in 1912 
Died at New York City, March 13, 1920 


Edward P. Russell 
Elected to the Institute in 1916 
Died at Pittsburgh, Penna., January 15, 1920 


Mr. Russell was born in Canton, Ohio, on Feb. 6, 1868, 
and was educated in the public schools. On being gradu- 
ated from high school in 1886, he began the study of archi- 
tecture and in 1891 entered the office of Alden & Harlow 
in Pittsburgh. Later he associated himself in the firm of 
Rutan & Russell, of which he was a member at the time of 
his death. 


Clarke Waggaman 


Died at Washington, D.C., October 3, 1919 
Elected to the Institute in 1917 


Mr. Waggaman was born in Washington on Nov. 16, 
1877. He was educated at Georgetown University and at 
the Catholic University, afterward spending several years 
abroad with a tutor, under whom he gained his early train- 
ing in architecture. He began practice in Washington 
in 1907, and in 1917 he formed, with George N. Ray, the 
firm of Ray & Waggaman. His work consisted mainly of 
residences. 

The Washington Chapter, in recognition of his life and 
work, adopted the following resolutions: 

Wuereas, Death has claimed for its own a much-loved 
and highly esteemed member and fellow architect in the 
person of Clarke Waggaman, and, 

Wuereas, The community in which we live, by his 
passing beyond, has suffered a great loss, and the archi- 
tectural profession a scintillating personality and an 
original thinker and doer, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, deeply feeling this loss, extends to 
his widow and the other members of his family their great 
sympathy and, be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the Washington Chapter and printed in the 
permanent records of the American Institute of Architects. 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 
LEROY E. KERN, Assistant 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


To the Architects of the United States 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building Industry 


The National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, composed of representatives of the American Institute of 
Architects, Engineering Council, Building Trades Depurtment of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the Associated General Contractors of America, all of which organizations have entered into an agreement 
binding their members to a strict compliance with the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, has begun 
its work of making decisions. This undertaking marks a very important progress in the building industry 


and will result in saving much time and money which has hitherto been lost in jurisdictional disputes. 
The decisions will be recorded in the Structural Service Department of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects, where they will also be indexed for quick and easy reference in writing specifications. 


Members of the American Institute of Architects are bound to observe the following decisions in writ- 


ing specifications, under penalty of suspension from the Institute. In the interests of the building industry 
all other architects are morally bound to observe these jurisdictions. 


The last Convention authorized the Board of Directors 
of the Institute to enter into agreement with the National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards. Under the terms of this 
agreement all members of the Institute are bound strictly 
to observe the decisions of the Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards in all of their building undertakings. The Board 
has organized and has rendered the following decisions. 
(For further particulars on this subject, members of the 
Institute are referred to the Proceedings of the last Con- 
vention, pp. 72-76.) 

Air Coolers. Section I. All sheet metal work of No. 
10 gauge, or lighter, used on air washers, fans, blowers, 
or the housing of same, shall be recognized as being the 
work of the members of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers International Alliance. 

Section II. All pipe fitting in connection with the 
above Section I shall be recognized as being the work of 
the steam fitters, members of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ 
Helpers. (This agreement was reached by the two organiza- 
tions, and was affirmed by the National Board.) 

Corner Beads. In the question of jurisdiction as 
between the International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers, and the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers 
International Association, the plasterers were awarded 
jurisdiction over metal corner beads that are secured to 
the structure with a plastic material. 

Cutting Chases in brick, tile, etc. In the question of 
jurisdiction as between the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the bricklayers were 
awarded jurisdiction over the cutting of grooves, channels, 
chases, etc., except when channels do not exceed 2 inches 
by 2 inches in size or require labor not to exceed eight 
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hours’ continuous time, in which case the work is awarded 
to the electrical workers. 

Note.—In making this decision the Board established 
the principle that all cutting of masonry that might impair 
the stability of the structure was to be done by masons. This 
particular phase of the question was between the masons and 
electricians only. It is expected that at a future meeting of 
the Board, the plumbers and steamfitters will ask for a 
decision. 

Electrical Work on Elevators. In the question of 
jurisdiction as between the elevator constructors and the 
electrical workers, on the question of all electrical work on 
elevators, the electric work on flashlights, electrical 
annunciators, lamps, and feed wires to the controller is 
awarded to the electrical workers. All other electrical 
work is awarded to the elevator constructors, in accordance 
with the conditions under which the charter was issued to 
the Elevator Constructors’ International Union by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Low-Pressure Heat. In the question of jurisdiction 
as between the International Union of Steam and Operat- 
ing Engineers and the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters on the question of heat in buildings dur- 
ing the course of construction and completion of the heating 
system, jurisdiction shall rest with the steamfitters until 
the initial test is completed, immediately after which time, 
whenever necessary to maintain heat, a stationary engineer 
shall be employed either by the contractor or the owner. 

Metal Glazing. In the question of jurisdiction as 
between the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Alliance and the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, the award is as 
follows: All glass set in sheet-metal sash, frames, doors, or 
skylights, shall be set by members of the Brotherhood of 
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Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, accord- 
ing to their claim on jurisdiction granted by the convention 
of the Building Trades Department, A. F. of L., at St. 
Louis, in December, 1910; all sheet-metal work on sheet- 
metal sash, frames, doors, or skylights shall be done by 
the members of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Alliance. 

Pipe Railing. In the question of jurisdiction between 
the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, and 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers International 
Association, the award on pipe railing consisting of standard 
sized cut and threaded pipe not used in connection with 
structural or ornamental iron work, is to the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

Note.—Under this decision architects shall specify pipe 
railing that is threaded and screwed and is not an integral 
part of structural or ornamental iron under steamfitting or 
plumbing. 

Reinforcing in Concrete. In the question of juris- 
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diction as between the Iron Workers’ International Associa- 
tion and the International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers, the Board decided that all iron and steel 
work for reinforcement in reinforced concrete, cement, 
and floor construction should be done by the iron workers. 

Note.—In such cities or localities as are covered by exist- 
ing agreement with employers under which the lathers have 
control over reinforced concrete construction, these agree- 
ments are to be maintained inviolate until their expiration, 
after which date the above decision shall prevail. The metal 
lathers have agreements with employers in New York City 
and in one or two cities adjacent thereto. 

Vitrolite and Other Opaque Glass. In the question 
of jurisdiction as between the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union and the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, on 
the setting of vitrolite and similar opaque glass, the work 
was awarded to the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union. 


The Board of Jurisdictional Awards declared that the decisions were to go into effect immediately. It is 
of the utmost importance that architects bear these decisions in mind in writing their specifications. Failure 
to do so makes members of the American Institute of Architects liable to suspension, and would also 


result in tying up work under construction. 


The New and Larger Structural Service Department 


The Growing Demand for Structural Information. 
The idea of “pooling” our experience, or of “pooling” 
the knowledge acquired at the relentless hand of experi- 
ence, is sound. We are more convinced of its soundness 
now than last October, when we suggested the idea, 
because the volume of inquiries addressed to the Journal 
and the Committee on Structural Service has been 
steadily increasing. The questions asked relate to every 
phase of the industry, and those who ask them are not 
all architects. A manufacturer wants to know if a floor- 
ing material he proposed to put on the market possesses 
characteristics that entitle it to consideration by architects. 
An engineer asks for information as to the quality of a par- 
ticular brand of iron. A contractor applies for a statement 
on the various types of mill floors and their relative merits. 
Architects write for the names of experts on indoor tennis- 
and racquet-court construction, data on concrete tanks 
for tannic acid, floors for shops in which rubber tires are 
cast, electric heat for japanning ovens, paint for walls of 
dairy buildings; they ask where draughtsmen can be found, 
and so on and on to “Shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
and cabbages and kings.” 

Beginning with the May issue, the Structural Service 
Department will contain, in addition to the discussions on 
classes of materials and their uses, reviews and digests of: 

(a) Bulletins published by the various Government 
departments. (Arrangements have been made with a 
number of these departments for advance copies, so the 
Journal notices will be published before the bulletins are 
released for general distribution by the Government 
Printing Office.) 

(6) Reports and recommendations issued by organiza- 
tions engaged in research and standardization activities. 


(c) Trade literature and “direct-by-mail” advertising, 
with constructive criticisms of the technical data reaching 
the architect through such mediums. 

(d) Articles published in the technical and trade press. 

Co-operation between the Journal and the Structural 
Service Committee. As th program develops, the close 
relationship between the work of the Structural Service 
Department and that of the Structural Service Committee 
—a relationship which was evidently in the minds of those 
who put forward the resolution at the Fifty-first Conven- 
tion which made the Chairman of the Committee also 
editor of the Structural Service Department—becomes 
more and more clear. Indeed, the work of each is indis- 
pensable to a discharge of the duties of the other. The 
Structural Service Committee becomes not only a very 
large part of the supply system feeding the Journal’s 
reservoir of information, but it must also use the Journal 
as its official mouthpiece and as a means of informing 
the profession. 

Advertising in the Journal. The Journal and the 
Committee are, in reality, the liaison mediums between the 
architectural profession and all other interests focusing 
in the building industry, and the vehicles for codperative 
effort. Acting in this capacity, the Journal and the Com- 
mittee will not overlook the fruitful field of advertising, 
and, in connection with advertising in the Journal, a 
determined attempt will be made to improve the character 
and value of copy. Many advertisers have sought, through 
the Journal, the advice of the Committee in the prepara- 
tion of copy. The practice will be encouraged, for it works 
a double benefit—the advertiser gets a greater return on 
the price of publicity and the architect gets the kind of 
information he needs. 
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